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As onv who tH?li(^ves piussionute'ly in the import iuico of* c»x)nt inuing^ 
iiduLt (Xlucution iind insorvico jprofessional dt^velofxnont , I oxpijws 
niy apprtHiiat ioii to th(^ parti(!ipants in tho 1976 LSS stildy mis^Ho^ 
to Israe^. 'Hiis ro|X)rt of your cxiucational visit onc(^ ti^^ain pA^- 
(^ides convincing evidence that overseas travel-study is me?;mingful 
to tcxleral policy aiders iind that' it is possible for wellHTX)tivatcHi 
travellers to learn a great deal in a foreign culture, c»v(^n if one's 
time is sfiort ;ind^ the attrtictions many. 

When BSS tegan its serie^s of overseas study missions in 1971, 
there were the inevitable cynics wtio labelcKl than ''Junkets'^ and 
"ba:>ndoggles." Over time, these field tripsvhave pxDvun thtOT- 
selves invaluable in stirriulating federal education officials to ' 
think more deeply about the meaning and purposes of education, 
about the tnade-of fs ijiplicit in various types of educatidrial* . , 
structures and programs, about governmental and scx:ietal respon- 
sibility to promote educational change. Moreoever, we have seen 
how the intensity of ESS field trips enables members of the federal 
education establishment to develop new' and better ways of cornnuni- 
cation among themselves, a benefit which remains long lifter the 
study mission has ended. 

. It was good for me, personally, to lead this third study mission 
to Israel. I made new friends among my fellow Washingtonians, 
found new respect for Israel's educational leaders, and gained' 
new admiration for the dedicated nation-building which surrounded 
as everyv^ere we traveled from Dan to Beersheba. So, to the people 
of ESS and to the people of Israel: *'Todah Rabbah— Thank you!'' 



Samuel Halperin 
Director, Institute for 
Educational Leadership 
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We Winn? in one ol' several workshops (X)nducted at \)ules iinny 
basi\ wlK^n* yoiiriK men attend K<?neral txlucation cla^ssc^s and 
l(utrn a trade, prior to their induction jnto the army. Tlie 
Ixjys in this shop. rTr)St of wfion would not otherwise have* (luali- 
fied later for the army or whc^ would not have lx)en eligible 
for skillfKl .lobs during their service, wen^ learning hriw to 
UF)holster jmd rt^pair fumUurc^. Tlie Colonel guiding us 
introductKl us to the^ instructor, an elderly man, and mn- 

. f idt^l: "He is like a father to th^jm," The instructor- smilcxi 
and said: "Why shouldh't I be like a father to them? *It\s 

, the only^^y to Ix' If you want to help them. See," he 
continued, pointing proudly to one boy, "when he came here, 
he knew nothing, ^^ow he has a career!" Hie young man, the 1 
instructor and ^e Colonfel all aniled happily. 

The same pride anill concern was evident when the director of an 
agricultural boarding high school talked with us, explaining 
how more than half of the Softool's budget of 5 million Israeli 
lirot was raised by inccme to the scho«4 throu^ the crops raised 
by the students — including olives, cotton, oranges and beetB. 
these boys and ^ girls, generally from depriveci areas and often 
from families with «ix or seven children, were learning agri- 
cultural work and also "how to make decisions, how to participate 
in democracy." By their fourth year, the director told us, 
"they are menshen " (matuf^, responsible). 

The irrportance of education was emphasized in another setting when 
the speaker, this one from a kibbutz, explained: "We decided, 
at a time when we didn't have enough to eat, that every child 
would graduate from high school." (High school is neither 
conpulsory nor free in Israel; the kibbutzim maintain their 
own educational system and virti^ally all of their children do 
complete high school). ^ 

We were visiting a university. Invited to lunch, we were told 
it would be held in an unusual setting — the guest dining room, 
painted in light T>lue and orange, was a borrb shelter, a type 
of structure we were to see over and over a^in, ofteq being 
put to use to serve many happier functions. We ^w one, for 
exanple, on the grounds of^an elementary school near Tel Aviv, 
where social events .Qxe held, one in a classroom building at 
^the Hadassah Ne'urim Youth Village, where a language laboratory 
has movable equipment so that the air raid shelter can accocmo- 
date all students in the building, if necessary. We saw another 
one adjacent to a children's house on a kibbut:?;, where the 
staircase walls leading dosvn to the sh^lt«r~are lined with 
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< fii Idn'ir s (ii-awii^:.s and the ruMal totj,, t.W)- 1 It^n tl, an; ready. 
Ill t^ie northern (l(»V(»l()jiTM»nt. town of Kiryat Sluncifia. vvi* :;aw 
shelters and also tlu* "s^Hnirity nxfTifs" wliieJi havt^ Ihkmi built 
onto eaeh ajjjirtnii^nt luid an» nowjLs<Kl its shH»ping nxms (or Ihr* 
childn^n. (It wis in this t(»wnYhat Arab terrorists enxssed 
over f'rtni t,ht» nearby I/^bim(\s(^ Mrdrv in 1974, killing 18 iHx>|)le 
including 12 (».hi Idrt^i juid youtm . ' ^ 

^ y 

other r<fninders thr^mntruit ttnisUm under vviiicJi Israelis 
live :uid wor^ wer^O the guardt^d r(^nc(\s that U)rdenxl alJ s(*iux>ls 
nurst^ries lum buildings in wfiicJi children study, play or ai'e 
.cjm»d for — all niandiitbry sIikh* the massacn^ at Miuilot^-.-md 
the fn^uit-ncy with which th(.» military obligations of oiu^ lK)sts 
m-vi} mentioned, ^) exr)lain interruptions in pn)f4\ssi()nal work. 
Tor c^xiurple, in tuiswr to a question, wt> wt^n^ told tluat only 
VAim^n vw-re (inployed a.s cxijiminity workers in one social st^rvice 
j)n)gram under discussion since* male workers would have to leave 
tlyt) a:iTTnunity for part of the year for militajry duty, thus 
bnniking the* cx:)ntinuity of their effx)rts. (AftT?r their term 
of national service, Israeli men and childless wonx^n are in the 
FU^serves until the ages of 55 and 34 respectively). 

N^ertheless, the major impressions gained during our Visit to 
J^ael were ones of hope and confidence* in the future, and of 
^jplic^tion to serving the needs of all students. Equally 
ihpressive was the strong sense of comnitment and concern and 
thQ deep involv^nt encountered among all those we met. 

As educators on ""h^tout of educational institutions in Israel 
w(3 learned much abouf'^the problems, programs and needs of the 
country, and about the major role education played in helping 
mr^t them. We '^idn * t become experts on edtication in Israel 
in two and a hair>weeks of intensive observation of schools and 
universities, of visits to comiunities and discussions with 
government officials, teachers and students. But we did gain 
an insight into the growth of a nation, its problems and 
triumphs, its dedication and dreams. 

Wt^ saw programs that sharpened our understanding of some of 
America's programs and problems. For instance, we saw how 
Israeli teachers and social workers were applying what they had 
learned, sometimes from us, about helping disadvantaged ' 
children and their families, and a great deal about the 
incredible task of integrating a society composed of people from 
.so many cultured. 



"TTiey flew 2,000 miles ^uid 200 years;" is how the flight of one 
gj^up of Jews from Africa to Israel was described to us. In 



all, thrrr an' MO rtliiiit' ^.:Ix>up^i tlu* .N^vInIi jK>pnliit ioii 

a lour In Isi'ai'l aiul a(J(^^^^u*;iIlf: t hr rctuciij loiia 1 , (^HiiKiDlc and 
:xK'ial f^ips that still |)t»rslst Ih»Iwim;ii tliosr of WKsttM'ii or 
AshkriiayM ajico.st ry imd tho.'-ir of Orlmtal or S*»[)harcl Ic ju)ct\st ry 
(tho.-^^* ftxfii A:>ia aiul North Airic-a) \^';is ihv I'(H'Us of ntuiy ol' tin* 
rducat loiial pn>^.:ra^^^; wt* visilrd and tlu» subject of iiit(»iis<<l 
di.'r^t'n;;:)!*)!! wll^l f?<iu(*a1ors Infii tlir |)i'rsclH>t>l tlin>UKb tht^ 
uiii vorid.t y h»vol. 

visllt'd tivr ofi the j^»vrii univ^<M-si I irs in this country of :U 
nii 1 1 Ion jHt)plr ;uid h*am<H^l alx)ut n^srarcli dinx'lions luid (xiuca- 
t ional phinnliiK for the tutiirr. - W<» toun'<l ct^nprrluMisivr hi^rh 
s('h(K)ls and lK>ardinj:: .sch(X>ls, l(x>k<^d at acadciriic aiui sim^ / 
v\x'ul iunul pixoKnuTu; and l<iarn<xl. alx)ut a variety of health mid 
rehaL)i U tat iv(* services. 

Driving to visit ixn elementary selxx)l outsidr of IVd Aviv,, we 
pa.ss(»d the r)()-yeiu*-~()ld reli^^ious rcirmunity of Bnai Bnik, wtios^j 
strf^>t si^is sfiow the ancif^nt tiiblc^ts of tlu* Torah.' 'Hiest; > 
w>n^ i:x)intc»d out to jis only s(?conds lx»fort? w ()bs(»r*vtxl the 
latest in solar n^fhvtors on housf? nxxTs, wtiich ht^"Ut water 
''for th(^ir iKx:upiU)ts ^ ^ 

We saw oth(*r u\d ccirrnunit ies and new devejopment tcjwns, visited 
the synaf^L^^.'^iu^ at Cajx^rnaurn, built in th<) GalilCH^ during the 2nd 
and 3rd ci^atur^ies , and the Shahtn Tnwerj in Tel Aviv, now the 
tallest building between MiJUm and Tokyo, all oftering contrasts 
that i 1 lust rate, the layers 61" history and peoples whoi^e legacy 
{X'nrr^ates the nat ion — a background that cannot bc^ sepjiratcxl 
fniTi the educational asp^jcts of Israel any more thani it can 
i ixxn other aspc^cts of the country todiiy. 

(Xir (xiucational study tour, the^n, did indet^i teach uB much about 
educ^ition in,' Israel and stimulate new thoughts and perspcK^tives 
about the role of education in general and about sjxpcific 
programs both'thqre and in^ thi? United States'. 

A third Ixw^fit ,of the trip was the opportunity it afforded 
individual -menix.^rs of a diverse group to learn *more aftout other 
asixx'ts of education than thost? with which- t Hey were usually 
concerned. As can be 5^^n in the range of subjects ccwenxi 
in this volume, the special interests in our group ranged -from 
early childhood, bilingual and vocational education to educa- 
tional phuining and research at the university level. Each ff 
us Ix^nefittcxl from the chance to hCcU- tbe concerns of others, 
as expn\sst-d in their (luestions during our site visits, and tQ 
discuss these? (X^ncerns lUid iss-m-s with them. Becoming mc:)re 
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knowledgeable about our colleaifttes' wrk \ras^ ^ fourth benefit, 
one that should foster enhanced conmanication amqng us back in 
the federal government . ' \. *' 

Of the individual interest reports which fom ttte. first section 
of this^oltme, the majority depl^^with e(|u^tion^q^ . . 

poiicy, evaluation and research. CJoomunity'ana involvement, 
language policy, Arab education and. instructional televisi9n . 
are other subjects ccwfed: Two reports deal with health, 
serviceL and two with social^ issues, including perspectives 
on Sephardic-Ashkenazi differences and women's status. 

The reports on iselected site visits and meetings with government 
officials and leaders ifc education cover a jjvide variety of 
subjectiii. Together wj.th the longer reports^ they give- the 
reader some indication of the broad Tang^ of ejq^erience and 
insight offered participants in this 197B study mission to 
Israel. ' ^ 



; ^r-^udith Reed , editor 
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EDOCATICNAL STAFF SEMINAR 

ITINERA^: ISRAEL STODY MISSION 
February 13-2^ 1976 



February 13, 
Friday 

February 14, 
Saturday . 



February 15, 
Sunday 
9:00 



11 J 15 



/ 



February 16, 
Monday 
9:00 
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Arrival at Ben-Gurion Inteirnational Airport; 

tranrfer to City Hotel, Tel Aviv, for lodging ne::^ 6 days 

Optional tours: Sinai, Eilat, St. Catherine's 
Itonastery — . 
Evening: Tour .of Old City of Yaffo 



Group A — Ministry of Health — Overview of health 
services (joint programs of Ministries of 
Education and WelfaxQ^ at Petach Tikvah 
Subdistrict Health Office (Sl^toad Ha 'am); 
Dr. Zeito Feldnan, Officer of Health and 
Director, and BJrs. Arela Elishuv, Assistant 
Chief Nurse 

Group B — ^Neve Oz — Overview of everyday life 
and services in a well-fxmctioning . 
coranunity, with Mr^. Hadassah Yuval 
Visit local school and^social institutions, 
Mrs. Hanah Gilat, Principal 

Bar-Ilan University ' 

(a) Toyr of Bar-Ilan Campus with 1^. Ghana 
Lesser, Assistant to the Dire(itoaA)f 
Public Relations 

(b) Luncheon with Dr. Milon Sprechei3»j Rector; 
Prof. Arnold Enker, Dean; Y^takov Herzog, 
Law Faculty; Moshe^Gitterman, Professor 

' of Riysics; Meir Loewenberg, Professor 
of Social Work; Dr. Josef Reif^ Senior 
Lecturer in the English Department and 
Hebrew Language Department; Dr. Josef 
Lichtenstein, Director of Research; David 
Altman, Assistant to the Director-General; 
Bar-Ilan students and staff 

(c) Background discussion and field trip to 
disadvantaged Sditmat Hatlkvah conniunity , 
organized by Prof. Meir Loewenberg and 
Prof. Benjamin Yanoo, School of Social Work 



Group A— Visit Yad Syngalovsky Technical Center 
of C»T, (Rehov Tayassim 28) with Haim Giron, 
Principal 

Group^B — Visit to comnunity center baby care 
centei; vocational courses, group therapy for 
disadvantaged mothers and Agricultural School- 
Kanot, with Women's ffistadrut Federation of 
Labour leader, Mrs. Yehoved Amir, and E. Tzur, 
Headmaster of Kanot 



1 



-vlil '. 



9:00 



11:00 
1:00 

1:00 
5:30 

8:00 



February 17, 
Tuesday 
9:00 



8:45 
8:45 



11:00 



afternoon 
7:30 




Group C — Bar-Ilan University, with^ Dr. JosepAi 
Reif Department of Linguistics, Hdbrew Ulpan 
for new inmigrants; English as a second 
lai^^uage; Mr. Sidney Kelman, basic language 
program, and Bfrs.Tfiea Reves, St?)ervisor, 
Ministry of Education 

Gcx>up Al— Bfeetiiig with head of Rdiabilitati 
Services, Ministry of "Defence, Arie Fink 
GrcJ^) A2 — ^Meetingv^th Head of Vocational 
Guidance and Job Piaceiapnt, Ministry of 
Defence, Mr. Sam Abudbul — - — 
Group A— Visit to Bet\Haloh€m — Rehabilitation 
Services 

Bfeeting with Haviva Avigai, head of the Legal 
Department, Women's Federation of iSBour, 
'Tfomen's Ri^ts issues. Labor Law, etc." 
Meeting with Dr. N^iamaJJir, Director of Early 
Childhood Education, Ministry of Education and 
Culture 



I 



Groifl) A-r- Instruct ionial Television Center 
(14, KLaxasner Street, Ramat Aviv) with Yaakov 
Lorberbaum, Director of Programming 
Group B — ^Bar-Ilan University with Dr. A. 
Ziderman on "Educational Planning and Budgeting*' 
Group C — Workshop for Brain Injured with 
Dr. Shlomo Kravitz, Department of Psychology, 
Bar-Ilan University 

Group D — Officers' class at Bet Ha-Chayal 
(Soldier's House), with Mrs. Hadassah'Y\ival, 
instructor^ 

Ttel Aviv ttoaversity; meeting with Yoel Yadir, 
Public Relations; Bezalel Zaritsky, director. 
Technical College of Tel Aviv Itoiversity; meeting ^ 
and luncheon' with Dr. Itzhak Kashti, School 
of Education . 

Sightseeing and individual site visits, Tel Aviv area 
Meeting with A^braham Frank, Jewish Agency Absorption 
Department for New Inmigrants; round-table dis- 
cussion with new inmigrants from U.S. and U.S.S.R. 



February 18, 
Wednesday 



8:30-9:30 



Day Mth Israel Defence Forces — Zahal. Subject: 
Special programs for Educationally Disadvantaged 
Soldiers 

Briefing at City Hotel — Colonel Shlomo Lev 
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- -11:00 



February 19, 
Thursday 
9:30 



lodging 

Feblniary 20, 
Friday 
8:00 
10:00 



afternoon 

Lodging 
evening 



Visit Jules AnnyvBase: 2r^-tnilitary, work 
education program; 3-year industrial trade 
school; special prcgrani for educationally 
disadvantaged soldiers, with "Col. Gershon" 



. .. \ ' 

Neurim, Youth- Village (agricultural school) 
with Shmuel Frazin, Directdl: of Wol-kshops 
Travel via Afuleh, Galilee, Tiberias and/fiuleh to 
Kibbutz Kfar Giladi Guest House 




Visit Tel Hai Jiuseum 
Visit Bet Edelstein Cooinunity Center (Rehov Herzl), 
Kiryat Shmonah (border developnent. town) , with 
Rafi Anram, Director \ 

O^QTvlew of absorption of iramgrants and social 
prbbians. 

Visit Kiryat Shmonah, Tel Dan National Park, 

Metulla. ^ 

I^bbutz Ayelet H^sbahar Guest House 

Slide presentation: "Life in a Kibbutz" and 

discussion of kibbutz education with 

Ruth Dothan 



February 21-22, 
Saturday anfl 
Sunday 



February 23, 
Monday 
9:30 

11:30 



Tour of Golan Heigjits, visits to Bin Gev, Banias, 
^proaches to Mt. Hermon, boat ride o'ff Sea of 
Galilee (Kinneret), tdur of Tiberias area 
Evenings at Ayelet Hashahar Guest House 



Visit Qranim, , Kibbutzim State College, with 
Dr. Nfoshe Giladi, Director • . , 

Luncheon and visit — University of Haifa with 
neabers of School of Education: 
a) Curricultffn Development, b) Teacher Training 
Prograrp, c) Arab Education, d) Adult and 
Continuing Education 

Yosef Schwartz, Director, School of Education; 
Chanan Erin, Center for Curriculum Development; 
Dr. Moshe Giladi, Qranim, Kibbutzim State 
College; Dr. Yosef Goldstein, Center for 
Educational AcSninistration and Chi-ef Ir^spector 
of Education-^-Haifa Region, Ministry of 
Edupation and Culture; Dr. Eitan Israeli, 
Lt Education; Dr. Sami Mari, Director of 
/tier for Research and Development . in Arab ' ^ 
ication; Dr, Moshe Rinott, Corrparative 
Education. 



-X- 



, 4:30 
lodging 

> 

February, 24, 
Tuesday ^ 
9:00 

H:00 

5:00 f 

lodging 

February g5, 
WednescEiy 
8:30 



11:00 

1:30^ 
4:00 

7:0Q 

8:30 

^ evening 

February 26, 
Thursday 



8:00 
9:30 




12:00 



Visit Arab Coranuhity Qmtter, VijLlage of 
Tarara, with Mundr Di^ttv, Center Direfctor 
Haifa.— Nbf Hotel 



Kiryat Eliezer — ^Ulpan for new inmigrants, ^ 
with Mrs. ^^hiaAvivi, Principal ^ , ' 
Si^iseeing — ^Haifa area: Rahai , CSarmelite 
Itonastery^travel to J^niisaleni vi» Caesaria \ 
Knesset ^Parlialitent), with Hon. Shalom Levin, 
JifeDnber^of Kn^^set dnd Secretary, Israel Teachers' 
Unipn / \ ^ " 

Jerusalem-^foriah Hotel \ ^ 




^ GroxQ) A — Bfeeting with Dr. Qianaii Rapaport, 
Director, Henrietta SSaold Institute, National 
Institute for Research in the Brfiavloral ^ 
Sciences (9 Colcnfcia Street , Kir3^t' ^fenachem) 
Group B — ^Visit Denimrk Odiprdiensivq School, 
with Urs* Hedva Ish-sl&tlGm, Principal (Y^^udah 
Hanasi Street) ' 

Grot?) C — ^Meeting with .Aryeh Kreisler, Ministry 
of Social Welfare (11 David Hamelecb) 
Mating with Prof. Chaimi Adler, Avraham 
Minkovichi and Mrs. Jane Oohen, Schcpl of 
Education, Hebrew University, Mt. SiStDus Canpus 
Knesset ^Hbn. Avraham Katz, Charnnan, Education 
Qannittee of the Knesset . 
Meeting with David Ben-Dov, Acting Director, 
North Amefieari Division, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs , ^ ; 

Meeting with Hon. Elaa' iteled. Director-General . 

Ministry of Education and Culture . 

Discussion with Yitzhak RosenblTin, Jerusalem 
f Director bf ^Heled", gifted children's program" 
^. Hotel Moriah, Jerusalem 



tiethlehem; 



J/ 



ttepart Jerusalem for Beersheba^ 
Hebron 

Beduin market of Beersheba 
Ccmpr^ensive Hi^ School 'D'* (Dalet) -with 
Zlon Soreq, Principal; meeting with xaculty 
and students 

Ben-Gurion University of the Negev, with 
Mrs. Rina Marks, Department of Public Relations 
Luncheon with Dr. Walter Ackierman, Director, 
School of Education 

Visit Desert Research Institute and Palmach Memorial 



EKLC 



1 7 



February 



27-28, 



Friday .and 
Saturday / 



evening 



February 29, 
^ X ySunday 
8:3Q 



4:00 
5:30 



7:00 



March 1, Monday 



car 



Depart Beershebt% via Arad, for ascent (by cable 
to Masada.y Tour o:l^ Dea^ Sea, Jericho, return to 
Jerusaleo/and Western Wall. (Hot§l Moriah).'' Tour 
^ Bethlehem, Old City holy places, etc. 
Discussion wittirfProf. Mordecai^Abir, Department 
of Middle East -Studies, Hebrew Uni\fersity: "Middle 
East Realities: ^irren-^ and Potefntial** 



c \^ 



Tree planting in ^ohn FT'Kenneciy Forest, tour 
Qiagall windows of Hadassah Medical ^Center, 
Yad Vashem— Heroes ' and Martja*s* Bemefibrance 
Authority, Holyland Hotel model pf Ttxe Second' 
Tennple, Israel Museum, Shrine >of the Book, etc. 
I Tour President 's House (Biet Hamsi) 
"Meeting with Dr. Eliezer D. Jafre, Senior ^ 
Lecturer ih Stocial Work, Hebrew University f ^ 

'of Jerusalem "(at Paul Baerwald School of 
Social Work) - \ , . 

Farew^l dinner and discussion \yith Hon. Eliezer 
Shmi^i, Deputy birector-<3enerai , Mij\tstry of 
'Ication and Culture 



Mr 



3part from Ben-Gurion Ijiterriational Airport 
for 8:00 am N.Y.C. * 



* * * 

In sDQkJ^tion to scheduled group visits, ESS participants undertook 
a large number^f individualized visits. For exanple, Alice Hersh 
and iWendy Lazdxus e^lored their interests in Israeli health 
programs for young jchildren with: 

; Mrs. Zipora Noy, Tipat Halav nurse, Bat Yam; Dr. Peretz, 
Direcl^r^of Public Health l^ryices, Jerusalem; Hannah Lasker 
Hauser, Health Department, Tel Aviv; Gardgna Avner, Tipat 
Halav r^urse, Jerusalem; Zviya Amon, Tipat Halav' nurse, ^ * 
Nevej^^IS^^an; Or. Kalir, Director, Mother and Child Health ^ 
Ministry of Health, Jerusalem. 





^ ^xrs Stem and W. Phillip^ Rockefeller 

Decisic«s about education in Israel generally do not result from 
long-teiTO planning. Instead, most educational decisions are 

^ based on the particular national need of the moment;- Ideology, 
and values, play a mich stronger role in the decision- brak i n g 
process tfean does consideration of the sorts of manpower and 
educational data that are \isually used for planning. Educational 
planning in Israel occurs in a disaggregated manner within certain 

(educational sectors— e.g. , m^in the primary school sector, 
vocational hij^ school sectdV,^r teacher training sector— but ^ ' 
planning which cuts across ra^e sectors is almost non-existjSnt 

W ^ ' .• ' " ''V ^ 

Fran the Israeli point of vidW, the achievanent df a f aij^^egree j, 
of success with ad-hCx: decision-making aind ' fei^visatio comparea 
to pr^ious effort/,to plan, jxistif ies i;he reactance t^rv,^^ 

develop and dependltpon a more formalizfe^l data-^basefl planning ^ J^f 
process. Planners rave been more, wrong than, rigjit, and the .f^ 
rapid changes in Israel's political, military, and economic 
situations make long-term planning somewtoat of a Xuxuiy. 
Imnigration or alyiah , for exaiiple, make^ unprediotable contri- 
bution^ to the manpower situation, as does theVlargely unpredic^abl 
emigration. Hie nation's uncertainty aibout it^ military security 
directly impacts upon the educatfenal bxidget, andi education ^ ^ 
officials are never sure of vrtiat kind of budget they will have;^^ 
fro^ one year to the next. ^ 

In addition tq^^the/above uncertainties, another obstacle to 
effective planning is an uncertain data base. The Ministries ^ . 
of Labor and Education boflh collect statistics on manpower dem^uid 
and supply^ yet -frequently their ^ta are different. One observer 
carmented that the Jaeretofore' excellent quality of the manpower 
statistics department of 'the- Ministry of Labor is deteriorating, 
while the dafek collection activities of the still small. educational 
planning o«ic^^^€lftt^he Ministry of fkiucation are inproving. 




Postseconmry Manpower Development — Some Problems 

Despite some very good reasons for an anti^-planning bias^ some 
manpower-related problems are emerging now ^^hich nai^t well 
requirt planning to avert even greater problems. The basic 
issife toncems'^the size and cost of maintaining the laniyersity . 
popiiiation in relation to the nation's manpower needs at this 
^particuSar tl .. Althou^ most university graduates are finding 
employiWrt in fields requiring university training, 'midr- level. . 
nanpow!(^ shortages still prevail, particularly in deferise-related 
industries. As in the U:S. , professionals (like engineers) 
frequently must do sub-professional work because there are too ^ 
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few technicians and other mid-level trained people viho would 
normally do this work. Evidence of this is that specialized 
technicians frequently receive higher salaries than the 
prpfessionals with yiiom they worky and technicians from abroad 
(elg. , in the avionics field) are recnaited to fill posts for 
which there are no Qualified IsWelis. Despite nurrtoer of 
excel ^ftit schools dex^loped -by the Ministry of Defense to 
train such technical empower, Israelis vytio mi^t qualify to--^ 
enter such training fr^uently reject it in favor of preparing . 
themselves in universities to be professionals. Possibly one 
of the reasons for this yearns planned 17% decrease. in the ' 
nigher education budget, in addition to the need to devote 
more of the nation's resources Jo def ens^ is to maf^e university 
entrance mbre problematic while e6couraging more preparation 
in technical fields among ^|pfee ^o would normally attend the 
miiversity. ' ■■■00^^ 

With the proliferation andCxp^sion-^f universities in/Klsragl . 
during the late 1960s, an outside observer would have ejpScted 
that there would now be an oversupply of college graduates, , 
particularly among those majoring in the humanities and social 
sciences. The prognosis of increasing xmenployment and under-' 
employment among liberal arts graduates, a, high proportion of; 
whom are women, has failed to materialize (96% of them are 
working) mainly because they appear on the labor markets not 
as new wok'kers,' but as ones ^o have already worked full- .ot' 
part-time during their studies. ^ Full^ 90% of these graduates 
worked whilj^ at the university and at l.east half had full-time 
jobs. Were it not for this situation, Israel would be faced 
with the problan of having to absorb each year more than 1,000 
graduates who are^ basically non-professionals and wtio lack 
work experience. 

If and when an oversupply of university graduates becomes evident, 
it is likely that many of the siirplus graduates will turn to 
secondary school teaching. At present there is a shortage' of 
qualified teachers at this level, one v*iich is expected to remain 
three to five years. One author predicted in 1961 that secondary 
school teaching would become an occupational stepping stone 
for men of Sephardic origin, much as teaching becaxne a stepping 
stone for Jews and other ethnic minorities in the United States. 
This prediction did not appear to come true until 1975, when it 
Jgfecame clear that an increasing proportion of hi^ school ^' 
/teachers and principals came from Sqphardic backgrounds. As 
/Israel becomes more successful in getting a higher proportion 
of Sephardic Jews to matriculate into the university (only 
8% of Jews from this background now pass the matriculation 
exam conpared to 32% of those of Ashkenazi heritage), there 
will be a larger pool from whi^h to draw for secondary school 
teaching. ' . ^ 
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Israel's military situation could well detexmine the futxire 
employment outlook for university graduates. So long'^a^ the 
country remains at a high level of military preparedness and 
mobilization, so many university graduates will not be needed. 
If, however, the Mid-East political situation bet&een Israel 
and her neighbors were to stabilize and Israel were able to ^y^\ 
devote more energy to econcmic development, the need for ( 
university- trained manpower ^ would probably increa^, given 
Israel's propensity to develop knowledge- intensive industries. 

\ Indeed, It can be observed even now that the hl^ price ^ ' ' 
military preparedness includes loss of strength and momentum in 
.the general econcooy and chronic lack of manpower, investment 
capital and modem production techniqxjes. Ranpant inflation 
and creeping devaluation of the Isrieli pound coopoi^id the 
economic picture. Skilled managerial and technical leadership ^ 
is- required to avoid further deterioration of the situation. 

V Given Israel's unstable economic and political situation and the 
- Ibesulting uncertainty about appropriate future employment which , 
attends university enrollment, it would appear that flexible, 
broad university preparation would be preferred over narrow 
specialization. The opposite is the case. The Israeli college 
graduate is perhaps better prepared in his specialty than Ip-S . 
.counterpart in the United States, but he is less well-versed 
in liberal arts subjects. Possibly, a change to a broader, 
more flexible university preparation is indicated v^hen economic 
conditions are so severe and manpower needs are changing so fast.- 

Another planning problen at the postsecondary level is the over- 
enrollment in agricultural schools. An increasingly mechanized 
a^d automated, form of agriculture has made many of the skills 
taught in these schcx)ls obsolete. Furthermore, the' number of 
students enrolled appears-^to-be far in excess of what the agri- 
cultural industry will be able to absorb, again largely because 
of the technological advances in farm mkihanization. Hie 
agriculture schools, nfiheflEheless , seem to maintain their 
appropriations because of their previous contributions to 
Israel's development and hence their symbolic significance to 
the country. Appkrently, many government officials belieire 
the socialization value of attending such *Tback-to-the- 
land" institutions outwei^s the problem of producing many 
graduateis vA\o will not be able to find agricultural jobs. 
The tradition of manual 6r agricultural labor in the Kibbutz move- 
ment and other Aliyah pioneers of the 20th century has perhaps 
assured this status, which is without parallel in the United States 
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VcK^tibnarl and Technical Ed^^ipri A^Matter of Nation^ Survival 

While many of the above problems indicate recognition of the 
fajbt that insufficient attention had beerr paid to planning ^t 
the postsecondary level, much more satisfaction is expressed 
by officials with the linkages formed between secondary schooling 
and the. naftion's manpower demands. The 1960s, especially, 
witnessear a tremendous exp^^ion* and qualitative 'inprovement 
of voc^i?Cional and technical education. More tfaaji half of 
/to<^y s high school students are /vocational or technical students. 
^ Despite the fact that a hi^er proportion of such students come from 
Sephardic backgrounds' wtiile a majority of academic high school 
students are from European or Ashkenazi backgrounds, vocational 
education enjoys respectability in all sectors of Israelis society. 
To this historical xx>nsi^eration jrtist be added the very real^ 
economic value of such tralariing: vocational and technical school 
graduates are very much in demand ^ by the military as well as by 
industrjf; and the^ wages tend to be better th^ those of academic school 
graduates wh€), do not proceed directly . to college. Ttiere' is no 
doubt, furthermore, that the prestige of blue-collar work has 
risen with the fortunes and power of the trade union movement — 
namely the Histadrut — vAiick has- won considerable, benefits for 
Israeli workers. While many vtiitfe collar workers belong to 
Histadrut, almost all of the blue-collar workers do, givilig them 
the dominant voice in union affairs. 

Another factor supporting the national focus on vocational education 
is the extensive foreign philanthropic investment in vocational 
education schools and facilities. The availabiliyy of well- 
equipped comprehensive high schools, _ technical institutes and 
vocational schools attests in major part to the c^ntritiptions of 
OTT and various other^ Jewish agencies and donors in America and 
elsev^iere. 

There is, finally, the defense imperative of contemporary Israel, 
especially since the bitter impact of the Yom Kippur War in 1973 
and the siibsequent massive military expansion of Arab nations. 
These events have revealed to Israeli planners and citizens a 
growing need' for trained manpower to^produce or operate sophisti- 
cated weaponry, and to increase Israel/ s qualitative advantage 
over the armed forces of hostile neighbors. Planners say theii 
demand for these graduates is unlikely to diminish, given the 
country *s tremendous shortage of technical manpower, li these 
skills shortages, were to disappear some day, and vocational x,^ 
graduates had difficulty in finding appropriate work with the 
conmensurate wages, viz. the situation in the United States, it 
is unlikely that- vocational schools would maintain their current 
level of prestige. ^ 

Not all planniijg is geared to economic or military considerations. 
In Israel, espe\2ially, the resolution of social problems, particu- 
larly those related to the absorption of newcomers, is a strat^ic 
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national concern. First and foremost, of coiirse, is the problem of 
integrating the ^'two Israels' —Sephardic and Ashkenazi. Jews. Not 
only are there economic and technological knowledge gaps between 
those groups, but "there are socio-cultural differences as«^^welL_^ 
which conplicate the siti^tion. Then there are the problem^^of^ 
integrating ''old-time'' inmigrants and, new imnigrants, as wi^ll 
as immjpranfs of vailing backgroimd^ with native-bom Israielis. 
Finally, there is the problem of relationships between the' Arab 
citizen^ (and other ethnic or religiQus minorities) and the pre- 
doninant Jewish population. This latter prob]/em is conplicatedr by 
the fact that 80% of the Arab population lives in rural areas and 
maintains a way of life that differs markedly from that of urban 
dwell^s and even of rural Jews, and by the ceaseless external 
Arab appeals to Israeli Arab citizens to support^the cause of 
Arab brothers in opposing tjie nation of Israel.*^ ^ 

{ 

The responses of the educational syst^ in dealing with the problem 
of social int ^ration are described in detail elsewhere in this 
report. ( Generally, the strategy for integration is two-pronged: first 
to assure that educational opportunity is not stifled by economic 
disadvantagement and, second, to assure that all Israeli school 
children learn Hebrew. The country is much less certain about 
what to do about social and cultural differences. Hie present mood 
seems to be shifting away from prior attenpts at g^imilation 
(on^the Ashkenazi model) and toward greater recognition of 
cultural pluralism. This desire to maintain and respect separate 
religious and cultural traditions and practices was* expressed as ^ 
policy of the Ministry of Education and Culture by Eliezer Shmuelr, 
Deputy Director-General of the Ministry, during our discussions f 
with him in Jenosalem. 

I 

A related problem for educators is to assure quality of educational 
opportunity, given the huge number of linguistic, ethnic, religious, 
and cultural groups and the different values placed on schooling 
by these . groups. Ashkenazi-dominated corrmunities, ^ich also tend 
to be the most affluent, place a greater v^^lue on >schooling than do^ 
conrnunities dominated by Sephardic Jews and hence contribute more 
.pinicipal funds to upgrade their schools. Sephardic Jews, in turn, 
T)ave a greater propensity to support education than the Arab 
population and hence are likely to have Ipetter schools than their 
Arab neighbors. The result is a wide range in the quality of 
s<shool facilitied^ and the emphasis placed on th^ importance of 
learning. One way of counteracting this inevitable difference in 
school environment, according to the Chairman of the Education 
Conimttee of the Knesset, Mr. Avraham Katz, is his proposal to put 
the best teachers in the purest schools, meaning the pr|pjj;;ision of 
financial incentives to.^^ them to go to such areas. A sign of 
progress can be seen in the requirement that Arab girls attend 
school and that substantial nurrtoers now do attend, as contrasted 
with the boys-only schooling practiced in Palestine under the 
British mandate. , • 
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The Hebrew University School of Education 'is now conducting a 
Coleman-type survey to ^ee how v/ell efforts to provide equality of 
opportunity in educationyhave taken hold. The survey will 
include Arab education. 

One kind of study which has been used in several Western countries- 
to assist educational planners is the calcination of the rate of . 
return to education generally and to specific courses 6f study in 
particular. There is no official interest in this type of- calcu- 
lation in Israel, however. There are several good reasons for this 
lack of interest. Iri the first place, the assuiption that earnings 
reflect productivity is a particularly heroic assuiption in Israel. 
Salaries are frequently limited by government policy and are not 
as strong a motivant to select one occi5)ation or another as they are 
among American youth. Second, higji taxes probably serve as a 
disincentive for seeking hi^er wages. Third, salaries reflect 
onljria portion of an individual's standard of living; in~kind 
benefits, such as car and housing allowances, are given to many 
workers and frequently are sougjit after more than pure wages 
becausg jthe benefits are not taxed so milch. Rents, especially, 
*are nighly si±)sidized. To be sure, there, is not much housing rental 
in Israel since people normally buy their' homes. 



Recent tax reforms ViH make rate of return studies more feasible 
than they had been in the past. Under these, in-kind allowances 
become taxable along with salary and housing and fringe benefits must be 
reported as income.- The new income tax data will become useful 
for rate of return studies, so long as educational and occupational 
data is reported as well. Israeli census data, unfortunately, does 
not include family income. 

Probably most itiportant for future educational planning effof Is as 
well as for the career guidance of Israelis in school or col'ege, 
^ the development and dissemination of occupational and educational 
(information which is accvu^ate, up-to-dat^, and Irju.jy relevant, 
jihe government now generates substantial quantities oi '^anpower 
(statistics to despribe past and present 'labor market ( adit ions 
aifd to develop forecasts about future occupationai i rends. 
Specifically, the Ministry of Education and Culture fashions a 5-year 
projection of occupational needs from the inputs and assessments . 
of o^er Ministries, e.g.. Defense, Tourism, Agriculture and Labor. 
This is apparently conveyed to school adninistrators for their 
guidance, but is not necessarily used by individual students or 
their counsellors. Nonetheless, a system to continually up-date, 
localize, verify, and ultimately disseminate this information in' 
easy-to-read, useful form is assent ijCPtpr it to be incorporated 
into the career exploration and decifeion-making processes of 
individuals as well as the activiti^&s of educational and manpower 



planners. If such information were readily available, more 
^ planning of education would likely take place. Even if more and 
better planning did not take place, the availabij.ity of such 
information would help Israeli yoi^pRsfers nfelce more realistic and 
Wtimately more satisfying career cnolces. At least the student 
tvould have Information with which )to counter, or at least more 
intelligently consijler, his/her parents* occupational biases, 
which are now the strongest^determinent of what oareer a student 
decides to prepare himself for. . . 

Of f setting* this point is' another consideration: that Israel, with 
3.6 million citizens (and responsible for 1.1 million Arabs in 
"administered territories), is suff icientl^y small that formal 
planning mechanisms and processes may' seem sluggish and supeif luous. 
If problems of manpower develofment may be cCirpared td those of the 
N United States, the scale of ^t he problems is not conparable, and the 
need for flexibility is paramount. 

F^r >iow, m^iiy Israelis will say, there are too many uncertainties . 
to permit thrs-^rt of systematic enphasis upon individual choice. 
In a nation grappling with fundamental problems of survival,, the 
needs of defense cone first, and ad hoc adjustments^ in training and 
occupations will be made to assure that trained nanpcwer is available 
for Zahal (Israel Defense Forces) and the supportive industries 
and services. All else is secondary. 
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A central issue that every govemtnent must address is how to 
establish machinery which makes it possible to define j^licy, 
organize resources to sinplement: policy, and mdnage program^ to 
carry out these policies.. Ultixnately, the effectiveness of a 
society is dependent in large measure on the cogency with which 
it i^ able to carry out these three functions. 

The Sl^te of Israel is characterized by a population that is 
predominantly inmigrant and drawn from over 100 nations of .the 
world. The relatively limited size of the state and the need 
to absorb, assimilate, educate and train a diverse inmigrant 
population correctly absorbs a major part of national resources. 
Education is the second lairgest government expenditure, following 
military appropriations. \ - ^ 

While the education expendltiij^es ammiit to. 18 billion lirat 
out of a total budget of 83 billio|di|rthis amount does' not actually 
reflect the full dimension of educgBin investments in Israel, 
due to the substantial support P^tiMB^ by foreign governments, 
foundations and agencies, as well^Rfipropriations from other' 
Israeli ministries in addition to the Ministry of 

Education and Culture. . m 

Hie purpose of this paper is tQ ^sminarize inpressions of the public 
policy management process in Israel. It is baised on^^echool visits, 
discussions with university personnel an4 government officials and 
a reading of various background papers. 

Participantis in the Policy Process 

The State of Israel has a parliamentary, unicameral legislative 
system which selects its legislative representatives on a non- 
geographic, multi-party ballot. The size of the state makes it 
particularly amenable to a strong central government which is, 
in fact, the case. At the national level, the Minister of Education 
is the director of a ma,jor government agency and a member of the 
Cabinet. That individual is responsible for the administration ' 
of education programs in the State of Israel. 

There are a nunber of participants in the policy formulation process 
The Knesset — the Israeli Parliament — has the final legal responsi- 
bility for policy determination and appropriations. The National 
Institute for Research in the Behavioral Sciences defines itself ' 
as a policy- support mechanism for the government, a basiQ 
research institution, a training mechanism for education personnel 
and a service mechaiiism for both the government and the schooli?*; 
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Universities, of v*iich there are.severv, perceive themselves as having, 
as the Rector of Baj>-Ilan University said, the responsibility 
of providing support for the "best minds of Israel," and also 
of training students and serving the needs of the state. 

With respect to the policy formulation process, several observations 
ou^t to be made. First, according to Avraham Katz, Qiairman of the 
Education CSonniittee of the Knesset, mentoers of the Knesset receive 
their information from the press, weekly pviblications and monthly 
scientific and professional journals; from friends and acquaintances; 
from research-finding ai:iticles and books; from mentoers of the 
academic staff of universiti^ and, finally, from gossip. This 
array of resources is typic((P'of legislators in any country. 
Wha" s significant is that, as in most countries, from the legislator's 
viev., xt is informal rather than formal and personally — rather than 
institutionally — based. Menlx^rs of the, Knesset are supported by 
a professional secretary, has resources in the form of reference 
services, academic staff, consultants and personal contacts within 
the educational cormunity. As a practical matter, the priiftaiy 
initiative in educational raatters^rests with/ the Minister of 
Education and his staff, as a brief surami^r of education legislation 
in Israel illustrates. 

In the 28 years since Israel was established, the Knesset has 
considered approximately 10 to 12 major pieces of legislation in 
addition to appropriation matters. Approximately 85% of .these 
bills were initiated by the Ministry and 15% were private bills. 
Ihe major implication of this aspect of the policy process is that 
^ represents a strong reliance on implicit values, traditions 
and assumptions within the society, as opposed to the need to have 
active, formal machinery to resolve differences and to define the 
resolution in legislation, a practice conmonly followed in the 
United States. 

A second observation is that policy decisions with respect 
to education appear to rest with the professional education ' 
conmunity rather than with the broad pi±)lic. Hie lirplicit assurrption 
apparently guiding the developcnent of education is the need to 
provide people with the training and experience necessary to live 
satisfactorily in a technologically based economic society. 

There has been a steady and consistent movement to adopt, academic c 

practices of the United States. In 1950, the Israeli university 

system, for example, could have been characterized as basically 

a European system. Increasingly, the practices followed are 

those of the United States, one notable exanple being the ^ 

introduction of the Bachelor's Degree in 1952. W ^ 
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Having briefly considered the machinery for legislative and 
adfninistrative processes, it is necessary to iinderstand the pi^tical 
process and the effects this has on the development of educational 
policy. 

Because of the nature of the political system — a raulti-party, 
non-geographic system — the political process can be characterized 
as one which tends to be issue- rather than personality-based. 
While it As clear that personalities dp play a role in education 
poltey , particularly with reference to the heads of each of the 
parties, the fact that citizens vote for a party rather than a 
person puts a hi^er premium on issues than is the case, for 
example, in the United States. ' 

Because of the ixiportance of education and the national budget, 
each of the parties has on its slate of candidates people who 
represent educators. Several rasabers of the Knesset were, and in 
seme cases still consider themselves to be, professional educators. 
The result of this would appear to be a fxjrther reinforcement of a 
professional base for the consideration of «iucational issues because 
of the nature of the party system and the oKd for each of the 
parties to represent educational interests. 

Outside the direct government machinery, th^re exists the ^ 
National Institute for Research in the Behavioral Sciences-. As 
stated earlier, this grot?) perceives itself as having an extra- 
ordinarily broad mandate. It is this writer's view that a m^^iJtate 
of the breadth described for this mechanism cannot, by its very 
nature, be successfully Inplemented, Ihe reason for this is that 
there are very few examples of successful research efforts v4iich 
do not either, on the one hand, serve a specific client, or, on the 
other, address a specific issue. For example, gcg^mment people 
can never be cer|^in about viiether they are dealing with it in 
its operational form, which supports, their .interests, or whether ^ 
they are dealiiig with it as a research mechanism or a lobbyist 
for educational interests. Similarly, the universities view 
it as a carpet itor because it pursues contracts for research, 
a primary base of a university. 

The result of this is that a mechanism v4iich by mandate appears 
tQ have responsibility for assisting in the development of 
educational policy does not, in fact, appear to be structured in 
a way that "allows it to acccnplish that objective. 

Finally, with respect to the universities themselves, it would 
appear that their participation in the policy process takes 
plax:e in several forms. The first and most formal aref the budget 
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discussions with the Minister of Education, the result of which is 
an operating budget for the universities. A second channel in 
Israel, as elsevvtiere, is the movement of personnel from the 
universities to the government. A third mechanism is the 
participation of university individuals on advisory committees of 
one kind or another and the use of professional papers in the 
public policy process. 

Observg^tions on thQ Machinery 

The Israeli pol icy ' machinery appears to operate in a system that 
is characterizied by seme significant strengths. 

Among these are an apparent overriding consensus on the issues 
to be addressed. The evidence for the existence of this consen^^^ 
would appear to be the lack of a perceived need to use the 
legislative process to make decisions. The fact that there have 
been only 10 to 12 major legislative acts reinforces the perception 
that ttiere is general agreement on what needs to be done. The 
issue of absorbing irmiigrants, that is, of providing the training 
necessary to allow them to assume a productive role in the Israeli 
system; the need to address particular requirements of .disadvantaged 
students; and the need to maintain a strong university system for 
reasons of economic and cultural development are all areas that 
appear to be accepted by the participants in the policy process. 

On the^^her hand, there/ are a nuntoer of factors which should 
bear close examination. The first among these is the reliance on 
American educational practices in the 1950s and early 1960s. 
These practices have come under scrutiny in the United States itself 
and many Wve been revised, or are the subject of active debate. 
^If there is an overriding similarity between the Israeli and 
V\merican experiences, it would be that the elements for establishing 
policy are present in both countries, but that the arrangement of 
resources — human, financial, and institutional — has not yet been 
acconplished at the level that assures efficient use of research 
results or resources in a public policy pi*ocess. Sx^jport 
for this view comes irom statements by members of the Ministry 
of Education, which did not include a recognition of the 
National Research Institute, and similar statements from 
the universities which made it clear that there was conpetition 

between the Institute and the universities themselves. 



On balance, one has the impression of a strong, coherent agreement 
on major issues and the hope thkt additional experience will make 
it possible to use scarce resources more effectively. While the 
state is young, it is obviously difficult to predict how the machinery 
for establishing policy will develop. One would hope that the 
transfer process for educational practices could be accelerated to 
avoid the need for the country to develop and then modify practices 
which have been found wanting in other countries. The extent to 
which this will be possible is problematic in Israel^ as it is in 
most countries. ^'^^ 
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EDUCATICNAL RESEARCH 
Paul E. Caweln 



Although our trip did not provide an in-depth or conprehensive 
study of educational research in Israel, several visits silpport 
a geiieral itrprej^sion of the hi^ degree of respect given to 
research in planning and evalxiating efforts to raise the? quality 
of educational services. In addition, lists of research projects 
underway gave scrae insist into the focus of research activities. 

SoxiJrces of Stg)port for Educational Research 

The Ministry of Education and Culture is the primary source of , 
funding for educational research. The process of ackninistration 
is interesting. Within the Ministry, a fxill-tline Chairman for 
Research, with a tenn not to exceed three years, controls research 
decisions with the assistance of a coranittee of representatives 
drawn on a part-time basis from the several operating lanits of 
the Ministry. As a result, there appears to be scmewAiat greater 
articulation between research and operations tn the Israeli 
government than between the National Institute of Education and the 
U.S. Office of Education in the United States. 

Individual grants and contracts for research given by the Ministry 
are very limited in size, sufficient usually for only part-time 
research activities by university faculty. (Fteulty may earn up 
to 30% above their normal salary throu^ research grants). As 
indicated below, the woife is largely applied research, usually 
associated with the assesanmt of ongoing, cto^elopmental or e^ri- 
ment^l activities \Aich are supported by operational funds. 

r 

In addition to research supported by the Ministry, grants' and 
contracts are obtained from the Jewish Agency and the World .Zionist 
Organization. International foindations, such as the Ford Foundation 
and the Rothschild Foundation of London, also stqpport educational 
research in Israel. 

Research Centers 

There are no real counterparts to the Educational .Laboratories 
and Centers of the United States, nor is there a large gro\?) of 
not-for-profit or private profit corporations in the research 
coranunity. Research is largely conducted by university faculty, 
vrtio compete for grants and contracts some^rtiat independently. 
The Hebrew University School of Education has a Research InstjLtute 
for Innovation in Education, built by the National Council of 
Jewish Wofnen, U.S.A., and continues to receive annual support from 
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this same group totalling approximately $85,000 (U.S. ) . Each of 
the universities tries to budget some funds for intramural 
research from its operational funds allocated by the Ministry, ' 
or from private contributions, \ . ^ 

The Henrietta Szold Institute (The National Institute for Research 
in the Behavioral Sciences) has a liiique relationship with the national 
government, which joins with the Jewish Agency in providing an annual 
budget for ijts base administration costs. In return, the Institute 
provides consultative services to goverrimental agencies in all 
areas related to the behavioral sciences, including education, . 
However,' it must conpete along with the diversities for grants ^/ 
and contracts, \ 

Current Research Agenda 

Fixxn an analysis of the lists of rese^ch projects gathered during 
our trip, the following general areas of education appear to be 
the major current agenda for research: • 

1, Educational methods for over coituig the. economic, social and 
^ educational gap between jaimigrants of Oriental background 

and the Westernized Israeli population, 

e.g.':. Intellectual Advancement of Culturally Disadvantaged 
Youth in Post-Elementary Education, (Szold) 

: An Experimental Investigation of the Effects of Various 
, Grouping Methods on the Cognitive and Psycho-social 
Development of Elementary School Pupils, (Szold) 

: Psycho-social Patterns of Culturally Disadvantaged 
Children. ' (Szold) 

Growth and Development of Children from Various Social 
^ Strata and Ethnic Groups. (Szoid) 

: A Cofiparative Study of Educational and Socio-Economic 
Achievement of North African Imnigrants in France and 
in Israel, (Hebrew U.) 

Jenniq Levitt Institute — Service to Schools Defined as 
\ Disadvantaged. (Hebrew U.) 

2, Early Childhood Education and its Role ^ in Supporting the 
Integration ot Disadvantaged Children. 

e.g. : Teaching Reading in Kindergarten (age five) as an 

Additional Medium in Promoting Culturally Disadvantaged 
Children. (Szold) 



: A Study of a Special Ejqperimental Program for the 
Educational Interaction Between Kindergarten Teachers 
and Parents. (Szold) . 

: Home Instruction l>rograrn for Pre-School Youngsters. 

(Hebrew U.) 

Inproved Pattems^f Vocational Education and Job Placafnent. 

e.g.:^ Results of Final Examinations in Vocational and Technical 
Schools. (Szold) 

: Non-conventional Vocational Programs for Low-Achieving 
Post-elementary School Students. , (Szold) 

: Vocational Training and Industrial Needs: (Szold) 



(a) A study in Metal Work Industry • 

(b) A study in the Electrical and Electronics Industrie^ 

(c) A study in Fine Chemistry (Phaimaceutics) 

(d) A study in Banking and Office Management 

: Motivating Sch&olgirls to Study Technical Subjects 
^ (Electronics, Fine Mechanics) (Szold) 

Alternative Forms of Education 

-e.g. : The powerful Educational Environment for Disadvantaged 
Adolescents: Boarding vs R^ular Schools; Enrichment vs 
Non-Enrichment; Nbn- formal education vs Formal. An 
Evaluative and Developmental Study. (S2old) 

: Ccnparative Study of Informal Education 

Structures, (Sunroer Canps) . (IfebrewU.) 

: 'Touth Town** Pix)ject in Kiryat Shmonah. (Hebrew U.) 

: Administration of Fellowships for Training Personnel 
in the Area of Non-Formal Education. (Hebrew U.) 

Religious Education 

e.g.: Value Systems of the Israel Educational Elite. 

(Szold) 

: Moral Judgment of Youth Leaders in Israel. (Szold) 

: Religious Attitudes of Young Adults viho are Graduates 
of the Religious Sc^l System. (SzxAd) 

.3.3 



Evaluation of Special Rrograms'^^o Enhance Jewish Awareness 
and Jewish Identity. ^ (Szold) 

Degree of Conformity to Religious Standards in Adolescent 
Girls. (Szold) 
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EDUCATIONAL EVALUATICN 
"~ Bert/Mogin 



It is difficult to pin down education evaluation activities, 
mostly because they do not seem to be strotigly organized '9r 
centrally directed. Evaluation 'of overall program impacl/ or 
effectiveness, as perfonned in the Unitioi States, does not seem 
to take place in any sysjtamtic rSbinei^ Individual researchers 
mostly at the university^- level or^ in/the National Institute foi 
Research in the Behavioral Sciences, may conduct evaluation 
studies but they da so prl^parily » pxxrsuit of their own interests 
and these are orientfed to^terds educational research. There are several 
other forms of evaluation- activity that occur in a more organizjed 
fashion. Hiese include: 

- Evaluation of teacher perfc^rmtoce-rby staff of education 
departments of the universities gnd by the stafff of the 
Ministry of Educationr^arid Cuiture. 

- Evaluation of curricula — al^ by staff of education departments 
of the universities ap<I by ^Lnis^ staff. Mostly this is 
performed durijiig the* c^nriCiHijm^eveloproait liiase and involves 
classroon observation ki^d ccnparison of actual with e^qpected 
results. 




tion built into the design of an experiment or research 

This can either bd'^Srt^t-evaluation. by ^the project 
or * 'third party' 'g^^evaluatlbn by a neutral observer. 

Prof essoin Avraham Minto^jficli of the Hebrew University School of 
Education indicated that scm^ progress is being made to develop 
better evaluation ^ap^C^ility^:^ for the Ministry and fCr project 
leaders of education expeixajm^ for ^^toom a tiuining program is 
being developed. One form of evaluation is the National 
Scholastic Survey Test, a series of nation-wide achievement tests 
taken by all students at periodic intervals. 
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ISRAEL'S SYSTEM OF EVAUJATING SCHOOLS 
Ruth Crowley 



Israel's cotmiitrnent to education is second only to its cannitment 
to national defense. In view of this, it was surprising to learn 
that Israel's methods of evaluating the overall quality of its 
educational efforts has nol^received the attention one would 
expect. Despite this lack of a formal overall evaluation system, 
education in Israel clearly enjoys a high reputation for excellence. 

The responsibility for education in Israel is divided between the 
Ministry of Education and Culture and the dep>artments of education 
of the municipalities or rural local councils. The main functions 
of the Ministry of Education and Culture are to maintain and 
develop the educational system, to ensure suitable educational 
standards, to train and guide teachers, to inspect educational 
establishments, to develop educational programs and curricula, 
to Inprove teaching conditions, and to organize and encourage 
educational and cultural activities for adults. Although' 
centralized, the Ministry carries out its functions throiagh six 
decentralized school regions, and by cooperating with local 
authorities which provide for portions of the schools' funds, 
and with other public bodies in Israel such as the Ministries of 
Labor and Defense, as well as with a ntmber of Jewish organizations 
which provide substantial funds towards the building and operation 
of educational institutions. 

Because of other more pressing priorities, the Ministry of Education 
is only now beginning to think about developing a formalized ~ ^ 
method of evaluating the educational quality or acconplishments 
of its elgnentary, secondary and vocational schools. Ifetil 
recently, t)ie evaluation of schools was performed mainly by 
supervisory personnel' v/ho are ^^responsible for deteimining 
v^iiether or not schools are following established policies. Tttiis 
function is performed by site visits to the various schools. 
Recently, self -evaluation studies have also beeh instituted to 
determine the positive or negative value of changes made in the 
structure and consent of the school system. Evaluation of boarding 
schools, of the extended school day and of curriculum. reforms 
.are also being conducted. Special evaluations are also performed 
through research projects vviiich are usually carried out by the 
various institutions of hi^er education ii} Israel. In addition, 
a series of tests is being given to all fifth grade students in 
order to evaluate accoriplishments and failures of the system. 
Since no names are used on these tests, they are not being* used 
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to evaluate individual student acconplislments. Similar tests 
are being developed for all grades. 

The acconplishments of students enrolled in academic high school 
programs can be measured, since all students wishing to attend 
cx)Ilege must taht and pass matriculation examinations. However, 
enthusiasm for this method of evaluating thQ quality of the 
educational system does not seem to be shari^d by teachers, as 
those we talked with expressed displeasure \yith this type of 
evaluation. Because of the pressure felt by teachers to see 
that their students pass the examinations, they frequently 
gear their entire courses towards the passing of these matriculation 
exams. 

Students who do not intend to go on to college are not required 
tfcLto take the matriculation examinations. Therefore, evaluation 
^hyy the Ministry of Education and Culture of the quality of this 
type of education is left pretty much up to that gained through 
si^e visits by supervisory personnel. However, because technical 
skills are in great demand in Israel during and after military 
service, vocational education gets a great deal of attention. 
Site visits and evaluations are conducted by the Ministry of 
Labor and the Ministry of Defense. Many private organizations, ^ 
such as Hadassah which sponsors Youth Aliyah institutions and the 
World OKT Union (Organization for Rehabilitation Hirough Training), 
provide much of the finance's used to operate technical and vocational 
training schools in Israel and employ various teams* of inspector^ 
to visit the schools regularly. One director of a Youth Aliyah 
boarding school told us that his school was under constant 
evaluation by site visitors from the various governmental and 
private organizations which provide fmids to his school. Apparently 
this type of evaluation, especially in the vocational area, has 
proven quite successful. For exanple, the QRT system of vocational 
training schools enjoys the reputation of being the country's 
finest network of technical institutes, vocational hi^ schools, 
apprenticeship centers and rehabilitation training centers for the 
handicapped. Thi3 reputation was affirmed by the Director of the 
Israel Institute of Technology who, without hesitation, said that 
graduates of CKT schools are rarely turned down for acinission to the 
Institute and that they are encouraged to continue their higher edu- 
cation at technical institutes after military service because of the 
high quality of their education. 

The evaluation of institutions of higher education is similar 
to the accreditation procedures used in the United States in that 
the QvaluatiofJ or on-site inspection of the institution is performed 
at the peer level by experts not connected with the Council for 
Higher ^ucat ion. The similarity stops here because the decision 
to approve or ac&redit is made by the Council for Higher Education, 
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althou^ these decisions are subject ijto appeal. In addition to the 
approval function, the Council, whlcl| was established by law in 1958, 
is responsible for establishing stanoarcjs for the approval or 
accreditation of institutions of higjj^t^ educatioin and for the 
degrees a recognized institution may award. Because each university 
in Israel is autononous, the evaluation or accreditation of 
educational quality, as in the United States, is performed by a 
peer evaluation team of experts after the school has f iled^ its self- 
evaluation report. A new institution, such as the University of the 
Negev in Beersheba, is usually supervised by another well-established 
university until it feels it is ready for Inspection and accreditation. 
Now 11 years old, the University of the Negev has recently been 
inspected by a site visiting' team and expects to receive its 
candidate or pre-accreditation status soon. Its contract with 
the Hebrew University will then be terminated and it will begin to ^ 
operate independently. 

Througout our meetings with education officials and our visits to 
educational institutions in Israel a strong coninitmgnt to education 
was evident. The Israelis place a hig^i value on education in , the 
belief that It is an extremely inportant factor in developing a 
viable country. We were extremely inpressed by the dedication of 
the educators and education officials vrfiom we met and with their 
practical approach to solving diverse problems, including the • 
conplex ones of educating those who have emigrated to Israel from the 
underdeveloped as well as the more developed countries of the 
world and of integrating them and the Israeli -bom citizens into 
one progressive society. From the brief period we spent in the 
country, it appears that Israel can well be proud of its educational 
system and the quality of its graduates. 
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LANGUAGE POLICY AND EDUCATION 
DoixDthy Waggoner 

Many present-day aspects of Israeli society were the result of 
fortuitpus circumstances. Such was, apparently, not the case y 
with the determination of many original settlers who, following the 
lead of Eliezer Ben Yehuda (who j^rived in Palestine in 1882), 
decided that the language of the restored national homeland should 
be Hebrew. It is one of the miracles of modem Israel that an 
ancient language, used for 2,000 years almost exclusively for 
religious observance, has been revived to serve .the needs of a 
modem industrialized state. This is an achievement perhaps uniquea 
in the hictory of human language. 

Hie role oi Hebrew as a unifying force and as focus of national 
identity for an otherwise extremely c^iverse population cannot be over- 
stated. Moreover, Israel's acconpli^hment in teachii% Hebrew to 
its iJTinigrants is formidable. In the 1972 Census, at a time when 
somewhat more than half of the Jewish population was bom abroad, 1 
88.4% of Jews aged -14 and older reported that they spoke Hebrew. 
For 77.5% of the age group, Hebrew was their principal or their 
only language for everyday use. In addition, nearly 88% of the 
Jewish population aged 14 and older were reported to be literate 
in Hebrew — that is, to be able to write a sinple letter in the 
language.^ 
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lese statistics are still mor^^triking when it is noted that of 
iirmigrants entering the couatry between 1969 and 1973, only 13% 
spoke any Hebrew and fewe/than a quarter of those spoke it fluently. 
After one year in Israel, ^35% still spoke no Hebrew but 25% spoke 
it fluently and 40% had learned enough to speak with difficulty. 
Statistics on ability in Hebrew after three years in the country 
are available for the iirmigrants entering between 1969 and 1971. 
In this group, 27% did not speak Hebrew after three years but 
41% had learned to speak it fluently and 32% had acquired some 
facility. 3 

A large measure of the credit for the progress in Hebrew made by 
imnigrants must be given to the ulpan program. Ulpanim are 
intensive adult lai\^|^e school^ sometiines including resident 
facilities for newcHP^s. Enrollment and the nunnber of 
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classes have increased or decreasexl periodically, according 
to the rate of iiTmi|.?ration. Thus, in 1951, the first year for which 
statistics are available, there were 808 classes with more than 14,000 
studepts. By 1955 there were 2,094 classes with nearly 32,000 
students. This number had fallen to 806 classes with 13,000 
students in 1980, but in 1973 i*t rose to a high again of 1,287 
classes with nearly 21,000 students. In 1975, there were 1,187 
Hebrew language classes in ulpanlry with 17,129 students.^ 

We visited an ulpan in Haifa wher0 we observed heterogeneous 
classes of students being instmct^d according to the best nxxlem 
methodology in which sinple sentences are drilled in a ooiTinunication 
model. Students are introduced fairly early to the Hebrew writing 
system and this is apparently successful, at least by the measure 
which was the basis for the literacy figures in the Census. 

Ulpan im are, of course, adult schoolfe. Hiere are presently three 
high schools in Israel in which English-speaking, Persian-speaking 
and Russian-speaking teenage imnigracnts may conplete their high 
school programs in their own languages while learning Hebrew as 
a second language. However, other than these, there are no special 
programs for iirrnigrant children, either to teach them Hebrew as a 
second language or to enable them to study in their own languages 
while they learn Hebrew. Inmigrant children are expected to follow 
the regular instructional program conducted entirely in Hebrew. 

Most iirmigrant children apparently do learn the language and do 
succeed in the Hebrew-medium system. We were told that the children 
from European and American backgrounds do not have difficulty. 
However, statistics, fgr all children who had immigrated to Israel 
since 1969 who were enrolled in the primary schools in 1972-73 show 
that more than 16% in the first grade, and increasing proportions 
up to nearly 30% of inmigrant eighth graders, were older than 
their peers. For inmigrant children from Asian or African back- 
grounds and children whose fathers were bom in Asia or Africa the 
proportions wgre nearly 10% in first grade and nearly 18% in 
eighth grade. 

^ These children — from Asian or African, i.e. Sephardic or Oriental 
origins — constituted nearly 60% of the primary school enrollment 
in 1972-78. Ninety percent of them were considered to be "culturally 
deprived."^ It is for them that the special tutoring and other 
remedial programs are designed. So too are the new junior high 
schools which it is hoped will break the pattern o'f group isolation 
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iind intf^rato children from KiimfHnin and Am(»rlain orl^^ins wltli 
those fjMfTi Oriental origins. 1 vIsitcMJ several of these pi\>^a'ainb. 
Hero, children are lx)ing individually tutored to further their 
lajif^iKt* and conc(?ptual development imd are placeii in ability 
group inps for math, I*iiglish and Hebrew langiuige (grantiKuO 
lessons or are otherwise given spt^cial ht?lp. At least one jx}rceptive 
principal of one of the nc?w Junior high schools I visitc<l has 
devistxi a plan lor helping less advanced youngsters expt^rience success 
in an inte^ated Hebre^w literature class by giving them preview 
lessons. ITiis principal is careful not to carry over the ability 
ranking applied to the children in the primary schools but to 
assign tbem to groups only after a month and a half in her school. 
At that time, the children and their imrents are involved in the 
child's placement. After grouping, slow groups have a mucli lower 
pupil/teacher ratio — two teachers for 17 children in a group I 
observed, as cx^mpared with the usual ratio of one teacher for 
30 children. 

Ninety percent of children presently enrolled in schools are 

said to be Hebrew-sjx^aking. Even if this were not th^ case, ^ ^ 

because of^the pressure for Hebrew as the language of all Israelis, 

the use of other languages for instruction of Jewish children, 

except for the special purpose mentioned above, would be unacceptable. 

However, a number of educators are aware of the need to integrate the 

gild's home background with his school experience and to develop 

in parents and children a pride in the culture, knowledge, traditions 

and skills brought to Israel by their groups. A particularly out- 

stan|ling exanple I found was a day care center where parents are 

expected to give a day's work a week to the program. Not only 

are carpentry and other handyman skills being used to make fathers 

as well as mothers feel that this is their center, but such 

knowledge as that of folk medicine is being -used to develop 

materials to further understanding of modem health requirements. 

A corollary of the decision to make Hebrew the national language 
of Israel is the need for strong instructional programs in widely- 
spoken foreign languages. Just as Dutch or Danish speakers must ) 
learn German or English for use in international contacts, so 
Hebrew- speaking people must learn some other language, to coirnunicate 
with non-Israelis. The logical choice stemning from the period 
of. the British mandate and also, perhaps, because of the special 
relationship between Israel and the United States since independence, 
is English. English is the least stigmatized foreign language. 
Indeed, when parents bom in former French-speaking areas were 
offered the choice of French instead of English for instruction 
for their children, they chose English so that tljeir children would 
be "just like everyone else." 
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English is essential for university studies, since most textbooks 
and bibliographies are in English. Thus a university like Barr^Ilan, 
which, incidentally, receives more students from the Oriental group 
than the other universities, has an extensive program to teach 
English language reading skills to entering students. All students 
pass throu^ this program unless they 'are from English-speaking 
countries, have transferred from other universities, or have 
achieved 90 or higher on the English section of the national 
hi^ school matriculation examination. Some 1,200 students were 
taking special courses in English at the time of our visit to 
Bar-Ilan. 



In the schools, English instruction begins in the fifth qr,\ in some 
cases, 4n the fourth grade. Students take a well-defined. curriculum 
featuring the best of modem foreign language Instruction and 
lijcl^din^: considerable attention to graimiar and literature. I - 
visited a number of different classes of university-bound hi^ 
schools^students in Tel Aviv and Haifa and was greatly iirjiressed 
with the extent to ^^ich these students ^^re able to converse in 
English at a higji level of-eejjhistication. 



English is widely spoken, among the Israeli population in general. 
Dr. Robert Cooper has found in his research that people fin the 
street have no hesitation in responding in English to stranger^^^ 
English proficiency varies with the amount of eduftation, with 
persons with more education being more 1 ike IjNto know English than 
those with less education. 

In connection with the status of English in Israel, it^ should also 
be noted that the language is spoken as the principal or first " 
everyday language only by very few -persons. Among the 22.5% of Jews 
aged 14 and older viho reported in the 1972 Census that ^their principal 
language was not Hebiw, less than 5% said that their principal 



The other language MiicBNhas a special status in Ispiel is Arabic. 
Palestinian Arabic is spoken by many of the 518 700 non- Jews v*io, 
in 1974, ^made up 15% of the Israeli populate )n,^ Other dialects 
of Arabic originating in North Africa and the Middle East ^al^ 
spoken by Jewish imnigrants from thos^ areas. Of the 22.5% of 
Jews 14 and older^^^ho reported a principal language other than 
Hebrew, the lau:'gest group, more 22%, reported that they 



language was Engliigh. 





spoke Arabic. 9 



l'n>±d p. 601. 
gI5i^ . , pp. 19 and 43. 
^IBTH., p. 601. 
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Israel has a separate educational system for Arabs in v^tiich the 
language of instruction is Arabic. Hebrew, beginning in the third 
grade, and English, beginning in- the fifth, are taught as second 
•or foreign languages. In 1974-75, 146,377 students were enrolled 
in institutions in the Arab system. Moslems constituted 78% of 
these students, sli^tly more than the proportion of Moslems 
among non-Jews in the total population. -'•0 As compared with 
the 99% of Jewish children aged 6-13 who were enrolled in school 
in 1972-73 , 91% of non-Jews were enrolled in institutions of the 
Arab system in 1972-73. However, only 76% of non-Jews aged 13 
were enrolled, 88% of 13-year-old boys and 64% of 13-year-old girls. 

Under certain circumstances, non-Jews with sufficient proficiency 
in Hebrew and the desire to do so can enroll in schools in the 
Hebrew-medium system. It is unclear to v/hat extent this is 
reflected in the statistics but the number does not appear to be 
very large. However, I visited a hi^ school in Haifa where Arab 
parents were actively soliciting this opportipity for their children 
on the basis that Jewish teachers in the Hebrew-medium system 
provide a higher qiklity education than the Arab teachers in the 
' -;.jj>:^^^ Arab-medium system. Sinci- there is no Arab university in Israel, 
- i Arabs at the hi^er education level take their university studies 
in Hebrew. 

Students in Hebrew-medium schools have an opportunity to study 
Arabic for five years beginning in the fourth grade. It is offered 
as an option with French as the second foreign language after • 
English. Most of the instruction is directed toward mastery of 
literary or classical Arabic. Accordingly, students are not prepared 
to understand radio or television programs in Arabic or to^ converse 
with Israeli Arabs in Arabic. Most teachers of Arabic in- the Hebrew 
schools are not Arabs. Since their knowledge tends to be limited 
to 'the classical language, some efforts are now being nade to 
help them acquire the spoken language through experiences in Arab 
villages and in teadier education programs conducted jointly with 
teachers from Gaza who are learning Hebrew. 
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,^ ^Ibid ., pp. 43 and, 620. 

lllbid. , pp. 618 and 620. Since education under the; British mandate 
was not coipulsory these figures represent a considerable increase 
over time, particularly for the girls, hardly any of whom attended 
school before 1948. 

l^Eight hundred and sixty-seven non-Jews were enrolled in Israeli 
universities in 1972-73 (Ibid., p. 627) 
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VOCATICNAL EDDCATICN 
Dorothy Shuler 

A vital, growing conponent of Israel's education system, vocational, 
education has a measure of acceptability that is unconinon in the 
Itoited States. Much of this respectability stems from the 
character of the growth and development of the State of Israel 
and the higji regard in \niiich work is held by the policymakers, many 
of yibcxn are or were menobers of kibbutzim. 

The roots of vocational education began as^an outgrowth of the 
early kibbutz mDvement as agricultural schog^Ls were established 
and a system of Jewidi agency instructors moved about the country- 
side working with the new settlers, most of \^ciin knew nothing about 
fanning. Thus, much of the success of those early settlements was 
a result not only of the energy, drive and ccranitment of the pioneers, 
but also of the knowledge gained from the agricultural schools. 
And, after the 1947-48 War of Liberation, instructors in each 
village helped *he settlers ejqpand, produce and replace iirports 
by hcoaegrown food. 

The British mandate, with its categories for iimdgration, also 
prcnpted the Jewish agencies to create new means for projecting 
labor needs and developing skill training. The main fbur categories 
were: persons o£ independent means, professional men, persons 
with definite prDSfpects for enployment, and ''small tradesmen and 
artisans with a bapital of 500 pounds (under $2500). The third 
category was the only means by ^ich those without capital could 
enter. During these years and continuing with Israel's growth, 
more inmigrants with professional training arrived than the 
econony could absorb and many had to learn to do manual work and 
learn, skilled or semi--skilled trades. 

These phenomena, plus Israel's need to become an industrialized 
country quickly and the reoccinring needs of a well-trained land 
mobilized defense forces have made vocational education a central 
force in the survival of the country. 

We visited several of Israel's vocational "schools and colleges 
scattered throii^out the country. We heard about, but did not 
visit, the apprenticeship center programs and the factory schools 
funded through the Ministry of Labor*. A nuniDer of these are 
housed in vocational schools ^ere the students attend classroom 
and laboratory progi^s from one to three days a week. These 
programs are similar to the cooperative education programs or coupled 
on-the-job training in the United States. 
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In -fact, American schools could learn much about how Israel has 
iDeen able to use resources from several sources to maintain schools 
and programs. Hie Ne^urim Hadassah Center, -we were told, receives 
money from six sources. Most of the vocatilnal schools received some 
funds from the Minist^ of Labor for apprenticeship prc^ams and A 
several of these obtain funds from the Ministry of Health for ^ 
health-related training programs. 

To give some indication of the diversity of the vocational schools, 
here are some brief descriptions of the kinds of schools we - 
visited. 

ORT Syngalowski Center, Tel Aviv 

Sponsored by the World CRT unicmT foundeti in St. Petersburg, Russia, 
CBT Israel now has over 80 schools and colleges. Hie Center we 
^visited housed both a Junior Technical College and a Technical * 
High School enrolling about 1800 students. The CRT network also 
has apprenticeship progrdSiis and programs for adults. The latter 
are offei*ed during the afternoon and evening with courses varying 
fr^ one month to three years. 

As for other schools, students pay tuition costs based on the 
'^ability to pay.*^ The QECT schools receive money not only from 
World OEfT but also from the Ministries of Education, Health and 
Labor. 

An inpressive plant, the Ssmgalowski Center appeared to have 
excellent up-to-date machine shops and electronic equipment. A 
telecomnunications program on campus included work with color 
television, generally considered a luxury and not yet in use by 
Israeli television, although the nei^iboring Arab stations 
broadcast in color. 



Indiistry evaluates the school and a follow-up stud;^ indicate 
that about 70-74% of the students stay in trades while the 
remainder enter business. About 25% of the students are women. 

We were told that 'Nazareth had an CRT school for Arab students 
and that ORT had established a Dnise school on Mount Carmel and 
five schools in Eastern Jerusalem and the administered territories. 

Tel Aviv Technical College 

On the same campus with Tel Aviv University, the Technical 
College is an independent unit funded directly by several government 
agencies. Modem and highly technical equipment is found here 
also, but the space is more limited. About 480 high school students 
are enrolled, along with about 250 adults in the day school and 250 
in. the evening school. « The school is similar to Area Vocational 
Institutes in the United States, vAiich also enroll both secondary 
and post-secondary students. 

{ /1 4 
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Actainistrators stressed the higji standards both for entrance 
and continuation in school. It was here and at the Knesset 'that 
we heard the most vocal concerns about the forthconing budget 
cuts for vocational education due to Israel's ctttrent economic 
squeeze. 

Ne ' urim-Hadassah Center z,^ 

One of the Youth Aliyah centers (described elsesvhere), Ne'urim 
offers a wide nmtoer of skill training prc^^anis to resident students and 
day students from neighboring ccdkmities. Attractive and well- 
equipped, this center obviously had a higher per-pupil expenditure 
than the two previously described systems. However, there is 
much enphasis here on working with disadvantaged students m*io do not 
seem to fit into the regular school systems. Ne'urim maintains 
a supportive environment and integrates, v^en at all possible, 
the students who need special help with those from the coonunity. 
We were told that sister institutions Ramat-Hadassah and Kirjrat 
Ye'arim had special courses for educationally backward 'and 
emotionally^ disturbed children, but we did not have time to 
visit these, i^jc|]pols. 

Cotiprehenslve Higji School , Beersheba 

This is one of many ccnprehensive hi^ schools, for Jewish 
students offering academic and vocational programs. A& in 
Beersheba, they are on the same cairpus, but the vocational 
students often have their own building and classrooms. The 
Beersheba school was new and well-equipped. As elsewhere, women 
enroll in traditional women's occupations and seldom were seen 
in the machine shops and technical programs, with the exception 
of the electronics field ^ichLhad attracted several women 
students. %^ 

Also as in the United States, vocational instructors did not seem 
to feel that they were discriminating, rather that 'this is the way 
things were.^' Career choices appear to be fairly open but we 
really did not interview counselors \^o could shed further 
insist into \^at is a conplex problem and one discussed elsewiiere 
in this report. 
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(XtMJNnY INVOLVEMENT 
Susan Wiener 



Education in Israel seems to be a subject of^great interest to 
every e^lement of society and, as is true regarding many subjects, 
every Israeli has an opinion about it . Ihis^ inte^:"est ±s undeE^ 
standable in a country that r^ards an educated citizenry as a 
necessary element for its continued survival. Yet, what is a bit 
more difficult to e3q)lain is why this concern hasn't been translated 
into a strcxiger local influence on educational matters. Control 
of educational policy and planning is fiimly planted in Jerusalem 
at the Ministry of Education arid Culture. We sfm seme evidences, 
however, that local governments and other ^branunit^forganlzatidhs 
are trying, in some measure, to make education morfe 'responsive . 
to the needs of their particular comiunities and populations. 

These efforts take varioxis forms and could not, in most instances, 
be classified as examples of "activism," as mi^t be^ eJtpected of 
comnmity organizations in the United States. In fact, one of the 
sociolc^ists with whom we met. Dr. Meier Loewenberg of fiar-Ilan 
University,^ said he thougjit comtnunity groiQ)s organized for the 
puroose of exercising political pressure were practically non- 
existent in Israel. Instead, most of the efforts to organize 
community epxxips were being made in order to involve local 
citizens in the educational process. 

Legally, responsibility for the coxmtry's school system is divided 
between the Ministry, of Education and Culture and the departments 
of education of raunicipalijties or rural local coxjpcils. Ihe Ministry, 
through its six decentralized school regions, controls all sub- 
stantive facets of education, including training, personnel, 
curricula, and examinations. Local departments are responsible 
for the more prosaic needs, such as buildings and equipment, 
purchase of textbooks and learning materials, and the organization 
of local school districts. Thus, legally, at least, there is no 
institutionalized encouragement for local involvement in educational 
policy. * ^ ^ 

More informal attennpts at loc^ involvement showed varying degrees 
of success, depending upon the^economic prosperity and cultural 
background of the population involved. 

One of the,obSct:acles to successful attenpts tp foster local involve- 
ment in educatioir is the lack of such a tradition' in the Middle Eastern 
and African cultiires making up over half the population of Israel. 
A good illustration of this problem is the experience of a poor 
comnunity, Kfar Shelem, in the city of Tel Aviv. Kfar Shelem 
was started in the early 1950s as a transit comnunity for Arabic 
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or * 'Oriental'^ imnigrants, i.e. it was the stopping-off point for 
these new imnigrants before they found jobs and permanent housing 
elsev^toere. However, many of the people vtoo came to Kfar Shelem were 
unable to find meaningful employment because of their lack of; 
education and never moved out of the cooinunity. Soon a core of 
uneinplo3^1e permanent residents built up in Kfar Shelem, requiring 
all types of social services .but having no idea that they themselves 
could do scraething about getting them. In the countries from 
which these imnigrants came it was the practice to wait for the 
anall power elite to do Something for the people, to believe that 
things will somehow get better. Political pressure was, and still 
is, considered to be rabble-rousing. So the very idea of 
citizen involvement in local affairs met with resistance, even 
suspicion, at, the time social workers tried to initiate such 
activity. 

The most that the social workers hoped to do was to increase 
citizens' awareness of their identity as members of a connunity, 
dach responsible in some measure for the general welfare. Success, . 
^ far, has cone very slowly, beginning with basic efforts at neigh- 
borhood cooperation to keep small areas free of garbage. The 
only attenpts at educational involvement we observed in Kfar Shelem 
did not .have much to do with thfe five or six area schools. Hiey 
were mainly concerned with providing some supervised after-school 
activities for the children and youth of the community. 

Another obstacle to successful attenpts at conmunity involvement in 
educational issues among the same type of Oriental population is the 
absence of a strong educational tradition. For one thing, a 
substantial part of this population has not yet internalized i:he 
connection between a good education and greater errployment 
opportunities, according to Dvorah Landau, Regional Welfare 
Director for the area that includes Kfar Shelem. Also, many 
parents of Oriental background have never been well-educated enou^ 
to take an active role in their own diildren*s schooling. 

Some efforts to increase parent- involvement have been undertaken 
in the border development town of Kiryat ShmDnahi The conmunity 
center here has organized a program vtiereby '^block workers,'* 
usually housewives vfho havie been trained for connunity work, 
act as a sounding board for the problems of the individual families 
in their "block'* (building or group of dwellings).. While these 
block workers don't do family counseling, or any other type of work 
that requires professional training, they do help families sort out 
their problems and then direct them toward the social services 
that might actually p;rovide the solutions. One of the valuable 
things these block workers have done is point out to parents 
that they can take part in their children's education j^^hrough 
both at-home, child-centered activities and direct participation 
in school/ affairs.- Admittedly, this is a ver|^ basic concept, but 
a necessary first step toward more heavy involvement. 
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As a developi^nt town, however, Kiryat Shmonah has other, rmte 
acute educational problems which the citizenry has not yet attacked. 
The most inportant one at present, says Rafi Amram, director , 
of the comnunity center, is the difficulty in getting and keeping 
good teachers" Teachers caning to Kiryat Shmonah not only have 
to cope with the constant threat of attack frcm across the nearby 
Lebanese border but they have to deal with a town that provides only 
poor educational facilities, no nearby university, no cultural 
program to speak of, and only a very small coranunity of theijr social 
and intellectual peers. A well-organized connunity could probably 
exert -some pressure on the government to more heavily invest! 
in programs to keep highly skilled professionals living and working 
in the development towns of the northern Galilee. So far, however, 
Kiryat Shmonah has been able only to work on the basics of I i 
housing and municipal services. ^ I 

If 

A town facing even more extreme pixDblems is %he all-Arab t6wSi pf 
Tamrg., some distance C5fltside of Haifa. The one man trying to 
organize tjae corrainity and bring educational services to the 
population has a monumental job to do: He must bring a tradition- 
bound, centuries-old culture into the 1970s. Seventy percent of 
the population over 30 years of age 'is illiterate in any language. , 
Until recently, women were never allowed out of the home. It is 
only in the past few years that girls were sent to school and 
out of the entire population of 1,200 people, only 135 are high 
school graduates. Conniunity involvement in educational control is 
practically inpossible. Yet, one day, this minority population 
will probably find it inperative to pressure the central government 
to refonii curricula to be more responsive to their needs. / 

The situations in the towns of Tarara and Kiryat Shmonah an^ the 
comiunity of Kfar Shelem illustrate problems within the it)pulation 
itself as to vjhy local control has not progressed to a mc>re 
intense level. However, in a more indirect way, they al$o point 
out some reasons vAiy the national government is reluctant to 
decentralize educational control. First, Israel is a growing 
nation of irrmigrants from more than 100 countries, with more than 
70 native languages and many diverse cultures. The nation has to 
continue to lessen the many cultural and social differences among 
its populace before it cah allow much local control of eduqational 
policy. This need to build a "national personality" is particularly 
important in a country th^ faces the threat of war and so requires 
a cohesive population. A second but related issue is that the 
central government has not yet found a satisfactory way of dealing 
^ith the education of Arabs qua Arabs. So far, very little attention 
is paid in the public schools to the question of pan-Arab nationalism, 
an educational problem of no small import to Israel's security, 
and one v*iich would have much greater urgency given a situation 
of greater local control of education. ^ ^ 
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All of this discussion about central control is not to say that there 
aren't more positive exanples of conmunity action. Petach Tikvah 
is a middle-class connunity outside Tel Aviv. There we visited 
the Neve Qz Eleraeptary School, v^toose principal, Hannh Gilat, gave 
' us many exanples of a strong, ccninunity-school relationship. But 
aside from evidences of citizen interest in school activities, 
she also told us that she aiid the connunity have exercised their 
leeway in adding to and \)therwise altering national curricula. 
Also, even thou^ the Ministry provides most of the school budget, 
local families voluntarily contribute IIj20 a year to support 
special activities- Further, the school has a management group 
of several teachers w4io make all adninistrative decisions for the 
school. We were led to believe that participation of teachers in 
management was rather unusual and considered quite prc^^i^ssive. 

There are also seme exanples of a more political type of activity 
in connection with schools. An article in the Jerusalem Post 
of Septennber 1, 1975, v^iiich reported on events of the opening 
day of this school y^ar, contained several instances of parent 
involvement in strikes for better school conditions. In 
Beersheba, parent organizations* helped boycott the schools ta protest 
the lack of a school psychologist; in both Ma'alot and an area of 
Tel Aviv, parents kept students at home to protest school building 
conditions. Other boycotts covered conplaints such as lack/of a 
full-time headmaster and the presence of too many new imnigt^ts 
among the new stiadents. . 

Perhaps the most obvious exanple of local control of education 
is the system of schooling, for the population living on kibbutzim. 
This system embodies the philosophies of socialist pioneers, it 
trains teachers separately, hires and provides a substantial part 
of the salaries of educational personnel, and concentrates 
on teaching values not generally tau^t in the regular schools. 
However, this system 'does not involve the problem of tfying to 
take over at the local level ptowers that are currently held by the 
central government since the kibbutzim have vast internal autonomy 
in any case. ^ 

The fact that the system of kibbutz education poses no threat 
the power of Jerusalem is probably the key to its successful s 
regulation. Until the cultural, social and security problems 
of Israel stabilize somewhat, strong central control of the 
national system of public education will probably continue, 
and attempts at local involvement will remain as they are for 
some years to ccxne.^ 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
AMONG DISADVANTAGED GROUPS 
Judith Reed 



A visitor discussing Israeli programs that ihvolve parents 
in early childhood education among disadvantaged groups 
is struck by both similarities and differences between 
such programs in Israel and the United States • 

The similarities are not surprising since Israeli edu- 
cators, researchers and social workers are well in- 
formed about U. ^ programs and alert to opportunities 
to adapt those that have been successful and meet 
Israeli needs. In addition, they have learned, as we 
have in the United States, that it is important to ' 
recognize and build upon the culture of "different" 
home backgrounds. 

Who are the disadvantaged children in Israel? An 
Israeli fact sheet defines them as "those whose level 
of school achievement--because of environmental con- 
ditions — is far below that of children from middle- 
class families,'' According to one educator we met, one 
out of every five children in Israel is underprivileged, 
using one or more of the following four criteria: 

- Children whose fathers had less than elementary ' 
school education . (Half of the fathers in this 
group are functionally illiterate) . 

- Children from famil^s with four or more children. 

- Children from families whose living conditions 
include three or four people per "room. 

- Children whose parents' cash income is insufficient 
to meet their needs. 

The incidence of these factors is, of course, highest 
among children of Sephardic backgrounds — those whose 
parents came from Asia or North Africa. 

In 1^71 a Commission on Disadvantaged Youth wa,s established 
by the Prime Minister. The follqvving year the Commission, 
composed of 139 experts from various fields including 
housing, education and welfare, under the chairmanship 
of Israel Katz, produced a 3-volume report on the "social 
state" of Israeli society. The Katz Commission found 
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that the gap between the Ashkenazi and Sep^hardic 
group was large and growing. For exampje^ ;^0% of ' 
all the children who entered' elementai^^school were 
from large Sephardi.c families but oply '^37% of students 
entering high school and 9% of thojS^/ -entering a 
university were from this ^^^^^^^'3^' "^^^ 

Much research, before and since' the Katz Conmiission 
report, has been undertaken to identify problems and 
plan programs to overcome this social and educational 
gap. Pilot research projects and larger compensatory 
education progr^s have been tried or established, 
including lengthening of the school day and after-school 
enrichment programs, special boarding schools for 
"gifted disadvantaged" youngsters (3,000 pupils were 
attending 25 such schools in 1975), development of a 
flexible pattern of ^ vocational education, integration 
of children from Oriental and Western baclcgrounds through 
establishment of a junior high school system and tuition- 
free, pre-kindergarten for three- and four-year olds 
from disadvantaged backgrounds. In addition, a variety 
of projects that emphasize working with the families 
of disadvantagecLckildren and involving parents in 
their early educg g ^^^^^e been initiated. » 

Impressions of some of these latter programs, gleaned 
frorfi talks with those working in the fields of education 
and social welfare, follow. Significantly, Dr. Nehama^ 
Nir, Director of Early Childhood Education in the 
Mihs^stry of Education and Culture, pointed out, as 
*^id o>fe^s with whom we spoke, that the Hebrew phrase 
for thos^vwe in the United States usually term 
"disadvantaged" ^s "te'uney tipu'ah" — "ones to be 
fostered. 

KEDMAH ^ 

One of the most interesting programs is KEDMAH, 
which takes its name from an abbreviation of the 
Hebrew words meaning "Parent-Teachers Group 'Discussion . ' 
We talked with Dr. Nir, who designed the project, 
carried out; the preliminary field work, and held 
the first discussib^ groups with parents of kinder- 
garten children. Ah account of the program, which 
began as a researc^h project in 1970 with funds from 
the Ministry of Education, was published in 1973. 
Today the program is being implemented .across Israel, 
no longer only in kindergartens and nursery schools but 
also in the elementary grades and in two high schools 
in Tel Aviv. 
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The goals of the project, as outlined in the 1973 report''-, 
were fourfold: 

- To foster the ''positive self-concept" of parents in 
general, and of disadvantaged parents in particular, 
and to awaken in them the awareness of their key 
educational role. 

- To arouse in the kindergarten teacher sensitivity 
to the educational and evaluative interaction 
between the parents and their children based on 
the socio-cultural background of the home. 

- To enrich the teaching, program in the kindergarten 
with material which illustrates the diversity of 
cultures among the communities of Israel. 

- To create a widespread movement which will establish 
parent circles and discussion groups for the -promotion 
of dialogue between teachers and parents on a footing 
of complete equality. 

in general, the project focuses upon the Eastern culture 
of Jews who came to Israel from the Middle East and 
North Africa. 

Dj-. Nir explained how the program has changed attitudes. 
At first, parents were reluctant to recognize the 
utility of discussions with their children's kindergarten 
teache3>s^ "Why are you asking us what we think?" they 
said. "Y^ know how to teach." The kindergarten 
teacher waa also apt to say: "Why are you asking us 
to talk to The parents — we are the professionals." 

How much teachers could and did learn from parents is 
seen in the teachers* responses to a questionnaire 
distributed after the first experimental project 
ended. "I discovered cultural values that I had 
previously not attached any significance to," one 
teacher wrote. Another explained: "I acqxi|.red a new 
skill: to listen to another person, to learn more than 
to teach, and to pay aftention to the mothers' ideas 
concerning their children's education." A third 
teacher wrote: "The very fact that they are listened 
to raised their self-esteem. .. it seems to me they also 
look at their children in a new way..." 



Nir, Nehama and Jick T. , KEDMAH , Research Report No. 172, 
Publication No. 52&, National Institute for Research 
in the Behavioral Sciences, The Henrietta Szold Institute, 
Jerusalem, April 1^73. 
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('^'^Ipkrents ' reactions to the early discussion groups, 
' elicited in interviews, also reflect the project *s 
^ significance. A mother born in Persia said: ''It taught 
me to teach my child,..! never thought I could help him 
so much.'* A mother from Iraq commented: 'Tou always 
learn — the sages say that the longer you live, the 
more you learn. It was lovely to learn from others. 
My older children were quieter, and the little one is 
more active. I have to know how to deal with each 
one separately.** 

An Israelirborn mother said: ** . . . I learned things 
that I hadn't come across before. For example, I learned 
tha'^ the child has to know colors, height, weight, time. 
All the mothers learned and then I also began, I had 
had other children, but with this one I do things 
differently. We are more sehsitive now; we know more, '* 

A father from North Africa said: "...They asked me to 
CQme and I came. My son saw that I went to the kinder- 
garten, and that gave him the strength and importance, 
and it changed him a lot. I ddb't want this to be 
only a research project ... It ' s\good for the child, 
for the parents, and for the kindergarten teacher. 
Parents and children should also meet together. It 
would be very interesting.*' 

Dr. Nir explained that the aim of KEDMAH is to have 
teachers learn from parents and to discover their 
values. "We had been anxious to assimilate the new 
immigrants intp Israeli culture and not to understand 
their culture. KEDMAH aims to make the pal-ents' 
culture part of the culture of Israeli** 

The content of the parent-teacher discussion groups, 
held once a fortnight, varies. One topic introduced 
early in the program was how to tell a story to 
children and what kind of stories to tell. Teachers 
learned that many parents thought such Western stories 
» as *'Snow White" were silly. When one teacher suggested 
that they tell stories of their own childhoods, the 
parents were very receptive. Now, as a result of the 
project, a collection of Jewish folklore .from Eastern 
countries will be used in all the schools. Eastern 
music was also tape recorded for children and these 
tapes, too, are now widely used in the schools. 

As teachers learned more about family customs they 
began to ask mothers to part icipate in school events. 
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For instaxjjQjB,, during holidays the mothers now prepare 
ethnic food for the children. Formerly, Dr. Nir said, 
^<"We only celebrated the holidays in European ways. The 
Eastern families celebrate the same holidays, but 
differently." 

iK During meetings, parents also talk about their;.^interactions 
with the children at home and, as a result of Tghe group 

,.^^djifecussions, th€?y often are able to solve problems 
themselves, instead of asking for help. In so^^oing, 
they gain a new respect for themselves, as do* the 
teachers for them. Mothers also learn to weigh some 
traditional methods of childrearing. For instance, 
parents who, believed in harsh physical punishment were 
not told that this was damaging but were encouf aged to 
discuss their own feelings about such punishment. 
"Sometimes we put the question to them and sometimes 
they raise it themselves," Dr. Nir said. Through 
discussion, parents recalled their own unhappiness- 
about such harsh physical punishment. "Our_ fathers did 
it to us and it is bad," they concluded, but until the 
discussion groups began, many parents had not recognized 
the use of such punishment , as an issue. 

Home Intervention Projects 

Other projects, like KEDMAH whose underlying philosophy 
was drawn in part from research and programs in the 
United States, build upon concepts familiar in the 
United States. 

In talking with Mr. Arieh Kreisler in the Ministry of 
Social Welfare, we learned about 10 home intervention 
projects now being undertaken in development) areas. 
The target population in these projects are ^u}^i- 
children families, mostly those among the newey, 
immigrant groups and from Oriental backgrounds. The 
workers are women drawn from the welfare population 
who are themselves mothers of large families. ^Since 
the projects involve about 150 workers, who hay:e about 
800 children of their own, it is felt that if they only 
work with their own children the accomplishment' will 
be considerable. 

Mr. Kreisler told us^that his department had looked 
carefully at programs in the United States to see 
where they had or had not succeeded and then attempted 
to design programs for Israel. By using parapfflpf essional 
workers in development areas where professional workers; 
are scarce, it is thought the projects can meet needs * 
quickly. The program has some of the comp<jnents of 



Home Start, the three-year demonstration project 
supported by the Office of Child Development in the 
United States. 

Home visits are an integral part of the social worker's 
role, Mr. Kreisler said, and a major aim is to assist 
mothers in etiucating their young children in the home 
setting, including teaching mothers how to play with 
their children. Hygiene and health components are also 
part of the project, although health needs are not 
common since good health programs are available in 
each community through the government-sponsored maternal 
and child health clinics. (See the reports on^ Tipa't 
Halav). 

Mr. Kreisler described the organization of the program 
as simple and practical. The home visitors have 
weekly individual meetings with the project director 
and weekly team meetings. The project director has 
weekly meetings with the consultant — the programs work 
in cooperation with faculty from university schools of 
social work — and home workers also fill out a weekly 
report to the project director, who himself files a 
monthly report. In this way, the needs of families 
are quickly identified and a plan for effective involvement 
with families can be devised. . Program planners are in- 
terested in three areas in eval,uating the program: 
in the impact of the program on the family, on the child 
in school or other institution, and on the neighborhood. 

''Mr. Kreisler also spoke about plans ^f or new home 
intervention programs for children from birth to one 
year of age, based on programs developed ±h the United 
States at the Peabody Institute and in Appalachia. Other 
early intervention projects n6w being conducted in Israel 
included Grandma-Baby pro jects , where groups of gra'nd- 
mothers — senior citizens drawn from the welfare population — 
make educational games and toys for children. ^ An instruction 
manual for this project, written by one of the grandmothers, 
was being prepared at the time of our visit. 

In Kiryat Shmonah, a development town near the Lebanese 
border, where 70% of the population is from North African 
background, we met Raf i Amram, director of the community ' 
center, where a home intervention program is in- effect. 

Mr. Amran, who himself was born in Morocco, came to 
Israel at the age of 10, and to Kiryat Shmonah, "labout two 
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years ago. Like Dr. Nir, he spoke of the original 
concept of creating an '^Israeli" culture — to make one 
people from diverse cultures, ''Now," he said, "we 
realize that maybe it can't be done and shouldn't be ' ^ 
done," In Kiryat Shmonah, too, he said, programs are 
sponsored to reinforce cultural ties and to combat the 
tension under which families in such border towns live, 

, Mr, Amram e:>cpl^ined that the community center had* not 
been widely used in the past in the four to five-mile- 
long community so "Now we bring the activities to the 
people," This is done primarily through a block 
worker approach, discussed earlier in this* report. He 
described the block workers in Kiryat Shmonah as para- 
professional community workers, usually housewives 
from the same ethnic or^-gins, who have had at least 
10 grades of school and possess "much common sense," 

The block workers, who are paid by the community ceiiter, 
are told they are to be "our eyes and our ears in the 
neighborhood," They are^there to learn to identify 
problems and to integrate -services already offered 
in the community. The block workers here receive 
training through a course developed by Haifa University 
and they also meet weekly — as group members and individually 
with a professional social worker, under the system 
desci^ibed by Mr, Kreisler, 

Although a major focus of the program is work with 

mothers of large families, the community center also 

employs volunteer educational games counselors , In 

this project, wher« counselors were meeting with 60 families 

in the community, a counselor usually works with two 

children in each family, using the games she brings 

with her to help children develop language and measurement 

skills, learn to identify colors, etc. Since many 

parents are not aware of the value of playing with 

their children, one of the aims of the program is to 

get' the parents--and other family members — involved in 

doing so, Here^ too, i't was found that mothers were 

not telling their children stories or singing to them 

because they felt that the stories and songs they knew 

fj7om their childhoods were not suitable and they did ^ 

not know others. 

At the time of our visit the community center was also 
planning to open four day care centers in which parents 
would be expected to padfticipate every 10 days, (Parent 
involvement, we later learned, is being stressed in the 
two courses conducted at the Hebrew University to train 
directors and teachers who will be working in day care 
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and early childhood programs in community centers. In 
addition to a requirement that parents of children 
accepted will spend some time working in them as 
-teachers' aides, the programs usually also offer bi- 
monthly meetings for parents, consisting of workshops 
or discussion groups and emphasizing games and other 
activities parents and children can perform together). 

Other Programs 

Other programs that teach parents the value of playing 
games with their children are conducted throughout 
Israel. One, called the Games Room Program, was among 
those discussed during our visit with members of the 
faculty ef the Sch^^ol of Social Work at Bar-Ilan 
University. This program is planned both to help 
- parents teach children concepts of color, shape, form, 
design, coordination', etc. and to stimulate other parent- 
child activities. Parents may attend an evening course 
in the games program and then continue to visit the toy- 
lending library to borrow toys to take home. The 
parents are recruited by workers who visit kinder- 
gartens, well-baby clinics and other meeting places 
and through referrals by social workers. 

A different kind of a|p)ortunity for mothers to learn 
more about child devlfcpment and childrearing is 
offered through the Washing Machine Club program, 
which was initiated five years ago. Under this 
project, washing machines are installed in copnunity 
cente:ps, apartment houses and other meeting places, and a leader 
provided who can discuss family concerns with the 
women. Again, this program is designed for mothers of 
large families from immigrant groups. Although many 
of these mothers may have lived in "^Israel for as long 
as 20 years, most were still isolated at home according 
to traditional Eastern cultural roles. While most 
husbands would not approve of wives having outside 
activities, they do not object to their leaving the 
home for the washing machine center. About 1,000 women 
were participating in one such club, we were told, 
which offered classes in Hebrew, sewing, household 
economics and problems of childrearing. 

Another project is a series of discussion groups 
where mothers of five or more children meet once a 
•week for half an hour with a psychologist. One' such 
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course^was being held in a community center in Tel Aviv 
which we visited and we learned that such projects are 
also held at mixed centers for Arab and Jewish mothers. 
Here, the focus of discussion is to help mothers build 
a better image of themselves, as well as to offer 
opportunities to talk about their family life and problems, 

Still another way of helplng^parents is being developed. 
At the time of our visit, educational television, an 
independent unit in thb Ministry of Education and 
Culture, was producing its first programs on child- 
rearing, aimed at disadvantaged parents. It was planned 
to show the programs--the first olPtheit' kind in Israel-- 
during the early morning and after working hours in the 
coming year. 

Finally, a* very different program about which we 
learned reaches mothers of large families. This is 
the six-year old program under which/lO-day summer 
vacationxday camps are sponsored by women's organi- 
zations (like Pioneer Women), community centers and 
other groups, with somei'^^^^unding from government agencies, 
for mothers of four or more children. In 1975, 100 such 
camps were operating, with about 6,000 mothers ^drawn 
from Jewish and Arab communities in attendance! Their 
prelschool-aged children — numbering about 7,00o|-also 
attended camp, either with their mothers or nearby. 
In. addition to offering much needed rest and relaxation 
for the mothers, the camps are designed **to educate and 
to spur the mothers to community involvement" through 
clai^ses, discussion and visits to municipal and national 
offices. . \ 
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ARAB EDUCATION 
David B. Qrr 

This paper briefly sxranarizes tA findings of one merrber of the 
ESS study mission to Israel with respect to the area of Arab 
education. The study of Arab education in Israel was not the 
focal point of our trip, but rather just one of many interesting 
facets of what, for me, was a broad, first exposure to this fascinating 
country. Thus, neither the e??)eriences provided, nor the impi^essions W 
gleaned, are really cocnprehensive or systematic. The Israelis ^ose 
corrraents form the bais for these impressions, and their affiliations, 
are as follows: 

Prof. S. Mar'i, Head, Institute for Research and Development 
of Arab Education, University of Haifa 

Mr. Munir Do'av, Director of the Coranunity Center, Tamra 
Village (Arab village) 

Hons Shalom Levin, Mentoer of the Knesset ^ and Seferetary of • , • 
the Israel Teachers' Union > ^; 

Dr. Qianaxi Rapaport, I Director, Henrietta"* Szold Institute, " ' 
National Instituted for Research in the Behavioral' Sciencej=f , . 

Dr. Chaim Adler, Direc^^r, Research Institute for Innovative 
Education, Hebrew University ,6f Jerusg-iem - t < / 

Hon. Avraham Katz, Chairman, Education Oxnpittefe of: .the Knesset 

l4n. Elad Peled, Director-Gener^ , MijiistiHr\f 'Riucation<ah^ 
^Culture : ^ ^ ^ ' 

- \.'/^ . 

rion. Eliezer Shraueli, Deputy pirector-Gehei^al,' Ministiy o^ :. 
Education and Culture 

■ ■ . ^ \^ _ 

The Arab segment of the Israeli citizeniry is a significant groi?},' ^ /^^ 
about 500,000 of the 3-1/2 million Israelis. Of. these, about }[ \ 
80% are Moslems and 10-15% Christians.^ These fi^g^bres, of course, 
do not include those Arabs living In' the Actainlgtered (Occupied) ^ ^ 
Territories. The annexation of^thes^ Territories which woul(i- bring 
in over a million additional- Arab^, would greatly extend fhe^^ 
significance and severity' of the Arab '^ucat ion problem, \rtiich 
is one of the reasons that many ,^sraeXis are reluctant to p^bceed 
with such an annexation. ^ ' a ^\ 

Hie education of the Arab population, a major p^i^iem. primarily!--^^ ^ ^f, 
because of two factors. 'FirsijC;,rno^ of the Arabic ^^^ulat ion - : 
comes from what may be described as '^'deyelopnental*' societies. ,f' , 

That is, these societies tend to be somewhat backward kn sociocultural 
ways. Hie ir distribution of social goods and educatidlHa^opportijnities 
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is unequal and they practice )sex discrimination with respeS^t to 
education and social roles. They also use corporal punishment on 
children. PurthermDre, the illiteracy rate tends to be extronely 
high (over 80%) and they are frequently disadvantaged in several 
ways. Economically they tend to be from a less prosperous portion 
of Israel. Secondly, in addition to their developmental status the 
Arabs are a national minority, and more than that, a minority from 
countries v^ich are actively antagonistic toward Israel. So, 
many of the problems of educating Israeli Arabs stem from these two 
underlying difficulties. 

Further problems stem fr6m language. The Arab population speaks 
Arabic, uiiile the Israeli nation is fully committed to the national 
language, Hebrew. 'Ihus,^t is necessary to teach the Arabs full 
conpetency in a second lajtoaage in order for them to become fully 
participating Israeli citizens. Hiis is coiplicated further by 
Ihe f^t that some 95% of the Arab citizenry live separately from 
.the Jews in closely knit, relatively homc^neous villages. In 
- fact;, ' many villages are composed mostly of a few large "families" 
-or clanships (in Tamra, for example, one clan consists of 3,000 
9f the totPl 12,000 persons in the village). Ihis tends to dilute 
the influence o:&. language teaching and perpetuates the inherent 
divei^ji^ce of the tWD populations, 

Coirpulsory edjdcd^tion Isrtfcs are difficult to enforce, since they tend 
to run coUi^t6r to the socio-cultural norms, particularly for women. 
While Israel has no sex (or other) discriminatory policies, it has 
no hon~di^3^imlnation laws either. As a consequence, there is 
probably cbusiderable discrimination. For exanple, for the Arab 
students, the rat;i6^of females to males in elementary school is 
■ 42 to 58%; it dr6i)s;;^6 ^ to 75% in secondary school, and is even 
lovfer in the university. ) Ihis is, of course, an attribute of a 
traxjitional society/ not the result of official policy. 

* ^ \ 

Another difficulty \jis the shortage of teachers willing and able to 
work in the .Arab ViHsges, TVo seminars are bein^ held in JeriLsalem 
to train Arab teachers, but this is probably not enough, 

.Further, dif ficjilties arise in'"terms of Arab expectations associated 
with education. The Tack of a real cultural tradition in education 
for most of the Arab population has necessitated the creation of a 
conqpulspry education system new to their e:iq)erience. In addition, 
li&ose who progress through this system often reject voca- 
tional education in favor of the les;5 economically viable 
aad more acaderiic pursuits. For example, \^ile 52% of all 
Israeli elemeiitafy students are in vocational education, only 10% 
of ^abic student ^ are, partly because of the fact that Jewish 
ewjfetion is funded in part by voluntary contributions and the 
Arabs are either too disadvantaged to support Arabic education 
with similar contributions or are reluctant to do so. But also, 
apd pipbal^ly more inportantly, this is so because Arabs don't tend 
tgTcRoose blue-collar jobs, and therefore the Arabic systan doesn't 
bave ^much v^PLtaonal education in general. However, a recent study 
showed that 70% c^f Arab parents would support vocational education 
if it^'were^available, and the Ministry of Education may now see the 
investioent Tin vocational education for the Arabs as a wortpftiile one. 
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Hie concern for Arab education arises partly out of a concern for 
the education of the larger disadvantaged'* group. Disadvantaged 
is defined as having poorly educated parents, caning from a large 
family, and/or having a high rate of illiteracy. (For exanple, 
in Tamra Villa:ge the illiteracy rate is about 70%. ) 

Some 80% of Israeli Arabs live in rural areas utiich have a 
relatively hi^ level of disadvantaganent . (However, one source 
indicated that in his opinion the real issue with respect to these 
Arabs is not their educational level but the fact that they are 
split between two worlds—the Arab and the Israeli worlds— and that 
school probably can't change this condition). 

The Arab education system is as autonomous as the secular and 
religious Jewish educational systems. Fonnally, the allocation 
of money by the government for Arabs and Jews Us equal (about 650 pounds 
per capita),- but effectively the money spent on the two may not 
be equal at some levels. For example, since the Arabs are less 
advantaged generally, the parents of Arab children are less able to 
contribute in terms of supporting the secondary, non-compulsory 
level of education (ages 15-17) and in terms of making coranunity 
contributions to the support pf the school system. In addition, 
the typical Jewish camiunity contributes to the physical plant and 
to the operation and maintenance of the physical plant; but if the 
comnunity is less advantaged, as are most Arab comnunities, then 
these facilities are not as good. 

It, is difficult for an educated Arab to find a raeaninrful po- 
sition in Israel. This is not primarilv a matter of discrimination 
against Arabs but more a matter of cultural, traditional and back- 
ground factors. There seems to be a possibility that the more 
successful Arab education is, the more it increases the difficulties 
for the Arabs in terms of fitting in to wtiat is basically a Western, 
Jewish-run society— and these difficulties may indeed lead to an 
exodus of the intelligent, educated Arabs to other countries. 

One wonders to utiat extent there really is discrimination on the 
part of the ruling Jewish class against the Arabs, and to wtiat 
extent d^sadvantagement is -concealed by the* geopolitical situation 
and the /security problem. In any case, as I have noted, most of 
Jewish Officialdom is against the annexation of the occupied 
territories (e.g. , the West Bank and Gaza) because it wDuld create 
a lai?fee minority of Arabs wtiich would be basically indigestible 
in the Jewish society. ^ 

One of the major effects of investing more money in Arab education, 
apparently, is to reduce the exceptionally high birthrate among 
these groups (and thus hold down their proportions in the population). 
Again, it seems to me, inproved and extended Arab education may 
yield increased disintegration because of the difficulty of social 
integration of this group into Israeli society. Ther^ is 
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obviously considerable pressure on the Arab population both 
internally and externally not to integrate with the Jewish 
society and the economy because of its cultural and traditional 
identification with other Arab countries. 

A question was asked on how Israel promotes an over-arching citizen- 
ship. The answer was not very good. Basically, the answer 
is: "It's a problem." The Jews have some trouble handling 
this because h^re they are a majority as opposed to their cultural 
history of being a minority. Hiey are a majority with respect to 
the population within the culture, while the minority, the Arabs, is 
a majority with respect to the surrounding countries. TTiere is 
some problem in orienting individuals toward Israeli citizenship 
* when their identity group is al^niinority within Israel and a majority 
outside of Israel. The Israelis would like the minority to keep 
its heritage but to be loyal to Israel. This is difficult also because 
the Arabs are bombarded daily by the outside Arab majority jbver 
radio and TV from neighboring Arab cbimtries. 

Hie extent and severity of the problems described in the preceeding 
section is such that there is little hope of full or imnediate 
solutions. However, the Israelis feel that they are making progress 
on a niiriber of fronts, albeit slowly. ITiis section surmarizes some 
of the programs v4iich are underway to deal with one or more of the 
problems described above. 

The general solution conceived by the Israelis is to try to foster 
the maintenance of Arab culture, while simultaneously relieving 
disadvantagement and stimulating the economic and political integration 
of this segment of the population. This is a tall order, and 
much of the burden of the attenpt falls on the educative process, 
with only modest success. 

For exanple; althou^ there is a shortage of qualified teachers 
who can teach in Arabic, Arabi\_education proceeds in the Arabic 
language in the^^first and second grades. The students then begin to 
study Hebrew in the third grad^-, and English in the fifth and sixth. 
However, one source regarded r Ls teaching as not terribly effective; 
after ten years of Hebrew, many Arabs come to the university unable 
to use Hebrew in their studies. He attributed this to poor teaching 
techniques — very traditional teaching techniques. 

Haifa University has 50% or so of all the Arab university students 
in Israel, primarily because of its location in the northern, more 
Arabic portion of the country. Ihis comes to about 600 students. 
We asked what the university does for these students that is 
different, and the answer was "Very little." Hiey are. held to the 
same university standards as the other students althou^ there is an 
Arabic counselor available who helps them with minor problems and 
in selecting areas of specialization, etc. Recently, however, Haifa 
has developed audiovisual approaches to teaching Hebrew, and the 
language problem is somewhat iirproved. 

6 2 • 
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Essentially, Arabs and Jews go to different elementary schools in 
different school systems. Hiis is justified on the basis of language, 
culture, and the fact that they are really from different nations, 
living in geographically separate areas. Hiis will probably 
remain this way, at least on the elementary level, although more 
integrated schools may arise at the high school level. (ITiere is, 
in fact, one integrated high school in Haifa at the present time. 
Jews, Arabs and Druses all attend, but they attend in separate 
classes in order to preserve their culture and religion.) With 
respect to curriculum differences, there are no c^ifferences in the 
secular curricula to which the Arabs and the Jews kre e?qx)sed, 
althou^ there are obviously differences in cultural history, 
religion, language, etc. Probably the Arabs learn more about the 
Jewish tradition in the schools than the other way around. 

Another program \^ich is having some impact on Arab education, 
although not across the board, is the canminity center program in 
Israel. We visited the^ Center in Tamra Village, which is one of 
many which have sprung up in the past few years. Center activities 
are geared to the needs of the particular cormiunities in which they 
are located, but the one at Tamra is probably generally representative. 
Its emphasis is on creating a breakthrough in the old anti-education, 
socio-- cultural roles and traditions. It does this by enphasizing 
evening school activities, social activities, day camos, and arts 
and sports. For exanple, one of the areas that they are most proud 
of is the evening schooL; which has been set up as part of the 
educational activities, particularly for those aa*io missed high 
school. "The goal here is to enable students to take the matri- 
culation examination for high school. Literature courses, English, 
Hebrew, math and Arabic are among the subjects taugjit. There are 
two possible certificates: a 10-year' pre-matriculat ion certifi- 
cate^d the regular 12-year certificate. Illiteracy here is 
mostlV confined to the women and older men. It is partly culturally 
derived. At the time of our visit, only men were attending tlie 
evening school, which had about 50 students. 

There are a number of reasons vtiy few women attend. First, the 
facilities are located at the edge of the village, so it is 
some distance for them to walk. Second,, it is a conservative 
Moslem village and such activities by women are not seemly. Third, 
children are heme in the afternoons and evenings when the courses 
are more likely to be offered. Fourt±i, there are not enou^ trained 
teachers. And, fifth, there is some problem in convincing the^^women 
that it is an "appropriate" activity for them. 

Traditionally, girls tended to drop out of school at about marriage 
age — usually vAien they were in the 5th or 6th grade — thou^ at the 
present time the attendance of girls in the regular school is much 
better than it used to be. 
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The educational level of the village is quite low. There are only 
135 fully matriculated high school graduates in the population of 
12,000, and only six university graduates. 

Of course, much in the sections of this report which pertains to 
education of the disadvantaged also applies to Arab education, 
because of the high proportion of disadvantageroent among this group. 
Most speakers agreed that much effort should go to the disadvantaged 
sector, including the education of parents among the disadvantaged. 
One source would like to raise elementary graded one and two 
from their current four hours per day to six hours per day. He 
would like to attract better teachers to the development towns and 
other economically and socially deprived areas. He indicated that 
the best teachers should be sent to these locations since the 
parents, being disadvantaged, are not able to fill in the gaps 
in the children's education, as more advantaged parents can. Ttii% 
uould require making conditions of enployment more attractive in 
such locations. 

Finally, a.s a matter of practicality and general concern, there is 
some effort to introduce conpulsory Arabic for all Israeli students. 
Hebrew is the first language, English is the'second, and up until 
recently there was a choice of French and Arabic. Before the 
Six-Day War, most chose French. However, next year the Israelis hope 
to make Arabic conpulsory in every primary school. Ihe problem is 
how to get sufficient teachers. There are special courses in 
Arab villages in parochial or street Arabic and Jewish teacher^ are 
studying there in order to become Arabic instructors. 

Conclusions 

I think that the Israelis are sincere in their attempt to inprove 
the lot of their Arab citizens through education, even though there 
is a very real chance that such educated Arabs may become even 
more "disintegrated" than they are now. Hie Israelis, throu^ 
their long history as a minority, are very sensitive to the 
importance of .national culture and traditions and, I think wisely, 
have chosen to maintain the Arabic culture 'wtiile fostering 
ijiproved economic and political integration of the Arab population. 
One source stated that a goal of Israeli education was to have all 
groups represented in school in proportion to their representation 
in the population at large. And, though it doesn't work out equally, 
there is apparently little discrimination in terms of. government 
support for Arab vs. Jewish education. 

In face of the massive problems which exist in this area, the 
Israelis have made cormendable progress. However, strains of budget, 
lack of sufficient evaluation, and the inherently sticky nature 
of the problems involved have combined to make their progress only 
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modest. In many cases, such as language learning, educational 
techniques are outmoded, facilities are skinpy, and well-trained 
personnel are in short supply. 

Ttie Jews had a separate educational system prior to 1948. After 
the War of Liberation it continued and expanded into the present 
system. On the other hand, the Arab population in the Israeli 
areas had no such prior system, so that Israel has had to create 
a new system of Arab education, which Is therefore somevv*iat short 
on tradition, cultmae and background. 

In describing the circumstances, one of our sourcea^gxJmitted that 
Israeli education has been "understandably'' less/than^ successful 
in educating the Arabs, but he stressed the facy that there has been 
great improvement. For example, 60% of the teachers in Arab 
education are today fully qualified as ccmpared^o only 10% in 
1948; ins'truction is carried on in Arabic; and Arabic relij^ftious 
traditions are taught to encourage internal development on the 
part of the Arab comnunities. 

As another source noted, Arab education in Israel is probably as 
good as it is anywhere, with the possible exception of the West 
Bank where, as' a consequence of the high job demand in the oil 
Sheikdoms, something on the order of 3% of the students graduate in 
higher education versus about 3/lOths of one percent in Israel. ^ 
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INglTOJCTIONAL TELEV 
Arthur S. KirschenJ 



Hie audience sees a typical Western viljtin, a typical Western 
hero, with his typical side-kick, and a typical damsel in 
distress. It is not watching a re-run of an early Hollywood 
movie, but a specially made production of the Instructional 
Television Center in Israel. The program is in English, and 
although its prime purpose is the teaching of English, it is also 
intended to convey some understanding of the American West, the 
technique of moviemaking, and the use of hunor as a teaching device. 

This represents only one program in a wide array that is available 
in Israel for instructional television use. Hiere are specific 
programs from kinder^irten through the end of the secondary level, 
covering a wide variety of subjects, including math, art, civics, 
music, vocational subjects and technical drawing. Also avail^le 
axe pro-ams on covnseling and guidance and special events for teachers. 
Current events programs on such topica as drug addiction, intended 
to stimulate schoolroom discussion, and special programs for new 
inmigrant parents to assist them in childrearing are also part 
of the broadcast schedule. 

Dr. Ya'acov Lorberbaum, Director of the Instructional Television 
Center, Tel Aviv, concurs with current educational thoug^it that 
television can enhance education. Instructional television on an 
(^rational scale has been in existence in Israel only about seven 
yekrs and Dr. Lorberbaun explained that even the exist ing'^sy stem 
is not now being utilized to the fullest potential • 

Dr. Lorberbaum firmly believes that in order for television to be 
effective, each teacher should be able to use it in his own way, 
axJjusting it to the specific problems the teacher J^io^'- with Ijis own 
students. He stated, *'It takes a long time to realize that you can 
be the master of the material that is presented by a small box.*' 
In order to inplement this understanding, the Center conducts in- 
service training for teachers throughout the year. The transition 
to a decent ralize{i educational system will affect instructional 
television, he believes. "Not only a section or a district in 
Israel, but the school and th^ teacher should be autonomous in 
their approach in using this medium," he said. Kfost teachers are 
not ^ ready for this, however, nor have they been trained to exercise 
this degree of autonomy. It requires time for a teacher to prepare 
to be aiutonomous and since, due to the economic situation, teachers 
generally work at more than one job they do not have the time to 
prepare themselves. 
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Tele^vlsion is not meiuit to replac^\the teacher, but to augment 
his ofwn teaching. Ideally, television^ should highlight various 
goals to t)e achieved in a course, but the tran^^itlon from television 
to learning is the teaclier's responsibility. The sityation is 
unique for each teacher in each cl^s. The center prepares teachers* 
guide books for the various television progi'ains, giving step-by-step 
directions on how to reach these goals, but the guides "should be a 
fraine of reference to use or not to usfe?, to take out an idea 
to use in his own way, to use or not to use everything that is 
presented by television." This is the more creative approach 
that should be used by aji autoncrnous teacher. Dr. Lorberbaun 
believes. 

The key to the effective use of television is through the training 
of teachers. The Center adnitted that it has not found a con- 
sistent correct way to train teachers. The supply of teachers 
is adequate, but it includes a percentage of non-certified 
teachers. It was also conceded that some certified teachers are 
not qualified. 

Instructional television is on the air from 8:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., 
with a break from 2:00 to 4:00- p.m. The reason offered as an 
explanation for the break was a shortage of quality programs. 
Dr. Lorberbaun explained, "If you have nothing to say, don't say 
it." General television is broadcast over the same channel from 
5:30 p.m. until midnight. All broadcasts are in black and white 
only. 

The slow developTT^nt of instructional television in Israel can be 
attributed to a variety of reasons. Initially, the use of television 
in general was opposed by the late Prime Minister David Ben Gurion. 
Use of satellites, color and cable all involve new capital expenditures, 
and the use of a language — Hebrew — that is spoken only in Israel precludes 
large--6cale inportation of programs produced outside of Israel. 

Currently the Center, which is housed in a modem building near the 
canpus of Tel Aviv University, ha^ ^00 employees, exclusive of 
freelance workers who are used ort an as-needed basis. Included 
among the Center staff is a member who is responsible for teaching 
English to high school students, Mrs. S. Been, and a section, headed 
by Mrs. R. Gazith, which is responsible for distributing supplementary 
TV materials and for training teachers and students in their use. 

The Center has a budget of 25 million lirot. This is roughly 
equivalent, at current exchange rp*^^s, to $3^ million in American "^-^ 
currency. This amount approximates the annual U.S. Office of 
Education financial assistance to the Children's Television 
Workshop, jvhich is responsible for producing "Sesame Street" and 
"The Electric Cornpany." When one considers that the same budget 
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Is u^od to produce a full diiy^s progranTnirt|l[ for each day of the 
sc^hool year for the wtyole nation of Israel^ this seems a rtsnarkable 
feat . - y 

No doubt, the elaborate prograimijng used in the United States is 
absent in Israeli productions, but Israeli television is doing 
the job that it is intended to do, and that is to ^effectively 
supplement schoolroom instruction. More^^than 86% of the schools 
use television for English instruction, and 65% for mathefnatic^. 
Other subjejcts have less penetration. Schools either have one 
central television rocxn or a set that gets wheeled from one 
classroom to another. • 

With a diversity of cultures within the State of Israel, with the 
many languages spoken by the new arrivals, with the exposure of 
diverse Arab cultures from the nearby Arab states, Israel appears 
to be using television to move closer and closer to Marshall McLuhan* 
concept of a global village and further away, both in time and 
reality, fron the syntx)l of comnunication misunderstaniding which ^ 
originated in the Mideast — the Tower of Babel. 
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AVAILABILITY, USE AND OQPYRKaTJNG OF EDUCATICKAL MATERIA1J5 

Morton W. Bachrach 



As with so nany aspects of Isra(^i education, it is difficult to 
speak in generalities about t^rt books and other educational 
materials. Perhaps the key statement was made by Professor 
Chaim Adler of the Hebrew University vHaen he stated that the 
Bible is the most Impoirtant Israeli text book. It is used extensively 
in the religious schools, \riiich follow the teachings of the Bible, 
and in the secular schools, which teach about religion. Certainly 
it involves no copyri^t, licensing or translation problems. 

^All ir^st ruction in the Jewish elonentary and secondary schools 
is in Ifebre^, Mtiile ins^jjruction in Arab schools is in Aralpiq. 
Hoover, the Arab schools must teach Hebrew ^Atiereas the Jewtsh 
schools are not yet required to teach Arabic, althougti^it :j.s 
planned to make Arabic ccnpulsory in all elementary schbdis next 
year. Certainly, then, there would be need for additional teaching 
materials and, undoubtedly, the Ministry of Education and Culture 
would conmission them. At Haifa University, we met several persons 
concerned with Arab education, including one v^iio had written a 
textbook with funding frcm the Ministry of Education for use in the 
Arab schools. 

Although the text books vtoich I observed during o^^ visits to 
Jewish schools were all written in Hebrew, I did notice that, in 
the vocational hi^ schools, many charts, tables and equipment 
contained instructions written in English, indicating 'that those . 
items, or most of them, were obtained in the United States. I 
assime that the use of English in that manner would cause no 
difficulty since English is compulsory and most hi^ school 
students have a familiarity with it. As a matter of fact, I 
would think such use of English would seive to reinforce students* 
carpet ence in that language. 

Nevertheless, it is apparent that all materials prepared in 
Israel, for^wse in Jewish elementary and secondary schools, are 
in Hebrev^^±h the exception of materials t/o be used in the 
teaching '0:^pglish and other foreign langjdages. When we vis:(ted 
the Syngalo^rtjwi school, we were shown transparencies and 
instructional^ manuals in preparation, which were all in Hebjew. 
Mr. Josef Haimatz, Director General of CRT in Israel, told 
that school instructors are encouraged to prepare educatiol 
material^ for us^ in the school. These materi^als are pi±)lil 
and copyri^ted in the name of CfflT, not in the name of the airthor or 
the Ministry of Education. Although we did see other books \^ich 
were copyri^ted in the name of the Ministry of Education, the 
latter books most certainly stemned from a different arrangement. 
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It is unusual, in my experience, to see a copyrigbt in the name of 
a government agency. In the Ifeited States, as a general rule, 
materials viiich are generated with public funds are either placed 
in the public domain (not copyrighted) or else are copyrigjited 
in the name of the contractor or grantee (the university, for 
exairple) that actually develops the materials. This is not to 
suggest that all materials ccranissioned by the Israeli Government 
are copyri^ted in the name of the funding government agency. We 
were told at Bar-Ilan University that the University is given a 
free hand with regard to copyrighting and publishing materials 
generated with government funding. Ba3>Ilan does publish sane of 
these materials and the author and the University share in any 
profits. As far as I .could determine, there are no government 
regulations vtxich control these matters, such as the U.S. Office 
of Education Copyrigbt Guidelines. 

Althoii^ all the books that I examined had a copyrigbt notice, I 
discerned a lack of interest in copyright matters. The reason for 
this is not clear. However, some indication might bfe gleaned from 
the reaction of those involved in educational TV. When I asked if 
they copyri^t their prc^prams, the answer was "No." I was reminded 
that Israel is the only country in the WDrld which speaks Hebrew. 
Therefore the likelihood of licensing their programs to foreign 
&rov^ is not very great. Besides^ TV in Israel is operated by the 
state and the problem of conpetition does not exist. Ihis apparently 
holds true even for programs designed to teach English. It is 
felt that the programs needed to teach English to Israeli students 
wDuld be of little use in other coimtries. However, I did observe 
a book supplement for teaching Hebrew by TV Mtiich was copyrighted 
in the name of the Ministry of Education and Culture. 

We were told that some text books are translated into Hebrew, 
und^ license from foreign publishers, vixen the books are outstanding, 
but I obtained no sense of the extent of such activities. Students 
are required to purchase their own books. 

:The text book situation in the universities is very different fron 
that in the elementary and secondary schools. Althou^ most 
instruction in the universities is in Hebrew, most of the text 
books, (about -90%) are in English and come from the United States 

♦arid Great Britain. Ihat means, of course, that a student must have 
a good cairoan(L<^.Jt» languages in order to cope with the university 
prcgraiti.- ^"^^^^ 

We visited ill^uries at Bar-Ilan University, Haifa University and 
Ben-Giirion Ualyersity and observed book^An many languages, 
including^ Hebt^w, English, French and Jirabic. This was not 
surprising in^ld^t of 'the fact that Hebrew and English are 
required for pre-coll^ studies arid ^iBat 'French and Arabic are , 
optional/ ■■ f 'y, . 
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At Bar-Ilan University, we were told by the director of the central 
library -that the library normally purchases four or five copies, of 
each text book needed by the students. In contrast with the system 
in the United States, /Israeli university students do not ordinarily 
purchase their own text books. Because the cost of text books 
amounts to about 20% of the tuition costs, books are either loaned 
to the i^udemts '^or else used in the library. 

In Kiryat Shmonah, Rafi Anram, director of the cannunity center, 
said that educational games, intended to help disadvantaged youngsters, 
had been developed at the Wei2inann Institute. I was unable W obtain 
additional information op that matter. In one quick glanc^*f^to the 
toy cabinet of one coranuhity center room, I recognized I^TOS toys. 

Dissemination of information and materials in Israel is not, 
apparently, the difficult pVoblem that it is in the United States, 
since Israel is a smaller and more closely knit nation. Israeli 
curriculum is determined by a single national bureau. The 
universities are few and professors, particularly researchers, 
generally know one another and ^^o is working on vtiat problem. 
One effort to consolidate Israel's knowledge base is to be 
undertaken at the Henrietta Szold Institute for Research in the 
Behavioral Sciences. Dr. Hanan Rappaport, the director, told us 
that the Jnatitute intends to establish an ERIOlike system 
encoopassing all Israeli research results. (ERIC is the system 
in the United States, operated by the National Institute of 
Education,, which collects and disseminates literature in the general 
area of education.) 
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EDUCATICN POSTS FOR PAREMS 
Steiiien M.;*Kraut 



Hie Israeli educational system places a greater financial burden 
on the parents of a student than does the American system. Israeli 
educatira is free only from kindergarten throu^ the ninth grade; 
preschool, the top three grades of secondary school, 10 through 12, 
and postsecondary school, be it technical school or university, 
are not. Ifcwever^^^j^le tuition is charged for preschool a^d 
secondary school tJiire is a sliding rate based on the ability of 
the student's par€l|erto pay. Accordingly, over 60% of the students 
have their ^<iucational costs entirely paid by the central government, 
while less Lhan 20% of the students pay between 80% and 100% of 
the tuition costs. The sole measurement used to determine a 
family's ability to pay is the parents* income. The asset position 
of the family is not taken into account in making this determination. 

In the area of hi^er education, all students are charged tuition 
and all students attending an institution of hi^er education arq 
charged the same ra^e of tuition. Israeli higher education financial 
assistance, like the federal program of student financial assistance 
^in the United States, is awarded exclusively on the basis of financial 
need. However, federal financial assistance in the United States 
includes grants (Basic Educational Opportunity Grant and Siipplemental 
Educational Opportunity Grant Program), work (the College Work-Study 
Program) and loans (the Guaranteed Student Loan and National Direct 
Student Loan Programs). Financial assistance in Israel in the 
field of higjier education is limited to grants. However, the 
provision of this assistance is not made under a government grant 
pK)gram as it is in the United States. Each institution of higjier 
education in Israel has its budget approved by the central government 
with a specific amount of funds in that school's budget set aside for 
grants. 

Students attending Israeli institutions of higjier education are 
generally three years older than conparable students in the United 
States because students, from the age of 18, must spend three years 
in the Army. (In Israel a baccalaureate tdegree is awarded in three 
rather than four years). In spite of this fact, except for much 
older students the concept of an "independent student" as it is known 
in the American student financial assistance corrmunity is practically 
unknown in Israel. An indepeindent student in the United States is 
one \^o has broken his dependency ties with his mothei; and father to 
the extent that it would be unreasonable to expect those parents to 
contribute to their child's educational costs. However, in Israel 
in almost every case a student's parents are exjJected to contribute 
towards their child's educational costs. Moreover, the Amount 
expected to be contributed by Israeli .parents is much greater than 
that expected of American parents in a conparable economic situation. 
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TIPAT HALAV: BACKGflOUND i^^D ^ADfe^^r^llA^ OV$lV: 



was estaljftished by Henrietta Szold of the Hadassah Medical 1^ 
Organization in 1921 in the Old pity of Jerusalem. In the 
30s, additional clinics were sponsored by the ifunicipality^of.^ 
Tel Aviv and the major sick fund'in Israel, Kifl)at Hblim. V By . ^ . 
1948, these clinics nuit)ered arounii 120 and at present there ■ 
are close to 700. Hie great majority are operate^ by the ' ' 
Ministry of Health, but some are' funded by Kupat Holim, the' 
municipalities of Tel Aviv and Jerusalem, and Hadsfissah, the Women's 
Zionist Organization of America. 

MCH Centers were originally conceived to treat trachoma in 
children, but a broader focus soon became necessary: to fi^t 
malnutrition, treat illnesfe and give iranunizations to all children. 
With inproving health aWitions — ranpant malaria, smallpox 
and trachoma had for the most part been eradicated and malnutrition 
was no longer a major problem, at least in the Jewish population — 
and the development of sick care services throug^i Hadassah and 
Kupat Holim, the focus of Tipat Halav changed drastically. It 
ceased providingysick care and today provides preventive care to 
pregnant mothers and to children through age five. 

Before contiliuing the discussion of Tipat Halav and the clinics 
we visited, it is useful to digress briefly and look very generally 
at the broader system of health services in Israel and the role 
of the Ministry of Health within this system. 

The Israeli Ministry of Health, the successor to the Department 
of Health of the British Mandatory Government, was formed in 1948. 
Itoder the British, the government played a limited role in providing 
health services to the Israeli popiilation. Efforts focused on 
malaria control and the establishnent of some limited preventive 
and curative health services, mostly for the Arab population. 

Ihe Jewish canmunity began filling the void by establishing its 
own health services. Iranediately following World War L, the 
Hadassah Medical Organization was founded to provide both 
preventive and curative services. Hadassah built its own hospitals 
and clinics, most of vtiich were later turned over to the local 
governments. Public health education was a top priority and public 
health nurses played a crucial role. Presently, Hadassah finances 
4.3% of Israel's expenditures in health. 

Kupat Holim originated about the same time as Hadassah. Run by 
th^ General Federation of Labor (the Histadrut) since 1920, 
Kupat Hblim was originally established and controlled for nine 
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<» years bj^ a small group of agricultural workers. Today, it insures 
t>V(§r 80% of ^ the Israeja population and covers those in professions 

,|frfd occupations of all types. Kupat Holim physiciaKs are salaried, 
mentoers^pay monthly dues and most services are provided in Kupat Holim- 

vowned clinics and hospitals. Paying for almost 41% of total e?q)enditures, 

"iC^ip^t Holim is the largest purchaser of curative health services in 
Israel today. - 

With Hadassah and Kupat Holim well established by 1948, the new 
Israeli Ministry of Health saw its role as one of coordination 
a^d filling in the gaps. As stated by an official Ministry 
publication. Health Services in Israel (1968), the Ministry serves 
as the ''supreme authority in all matters relating to health and. . . 
the licensing body for all the medical and allied professions. 
The two major divisions of the Ministry are Curative Services and 
Public Health. Hie former is responsible for operating all government 
hospitals and for licensing an^ supervising non-govemmental 
facilities. Hence, even though most hospitals are not operated by 
the Ministry, the Ministry performs an oversi^t function for all. 

Prior to 1948, preventive services were minimal. J Hie Ministry 
took the lead in this area and established a large division 
responsible for public health and preventive care. Offices within 
this division include Nutrition, Mental Health, Health Education, 
Mother arfdf" Child Ifealth, Dental Health, Occupational Health and 
Environmental Sanirktion. The Ministry is responsible for 33% 
of total health expenditures, but it buys almost 58% of all preventive 
services. In corparison, the second lai^st purchaser, the 
municipalities, cover 23% of the preventive costs and Kupat Holim 
around 15%. Most of the activities of the Public Health Division 
are carried (Out at the district and sub-district level. (Ihere are 
six districts and 16 si±>-districts) . ITie main office in Jerusalem 
acts as the coordinator between offices at headquarters and the 
various agencies^ in the field. Field offices are given significant 
latitude, but all are ultimately responsible to the Regional Services p^^- 
Administration of thsi Ministry in Jerusalem. '% 



Ihe Tipat Halav clin^^^ serve as a good exanple of the Ministry's |^ 

cotimitment to preveiTion. The responsibility of the Office of 

Mother and Child Health, these clinics are an integral part of 

every nei^borhood and settlement in Israel. When a new nei^borhood 

is built, the MCH Ceq;ter is automatically included in €fee plans 

and constructed along with the apartments. In fact, mosCHfSi^elis 

live within walking distance of their clinic and utilization rates 

are exceptionally hi^. Upwards of 90% of the population use the 

clinics for prenatal and well-child care. 

The Ministry provides guidance, broad supervision and funding 
for the clinics. Guidelines are established and must be adhered 
to by all, but beyond requiring basic standards and services, the 
clinics have the flexibility to initiate those programs which are 
most appropriate for their service population. Trom what the 
Tipat Halav nurses told us, there seems to be little trouble in 
securing new staff or funds — within limits — -'for new programs. 
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Ministry funding levels vary fron clinic to clinic. The Ministry 
is usioally the major contributor, but some degree of cost-sharing 
with the local government is required. Sane clinics receive 
money from the national lottery. Decisions as to how much each 
party will contribute are made on an individual basis by the 
Ministry. A small amount of revenue is also generated throu^ a 
minimal fee charged to utilizers. Althougji the fee is very 
small and no effort is made to collect from those too poor 
to pay, everyone we spoke with seemed to feel that it wa3 Important 
psychologically to have some cost, as minimal as it mi^t be, 
attached to the service. 

We visited three Tipat Halav Clinics and spoke with the head 
nurse of each. The first clinic was located in Bat Yam, a 
suburb of Tel Aviv. We met with Mrs. Zipora Nby, the head nurse, 
and Hava Peri, another nurse in the clinic. The second clinic 
we visited was in a suburb of Haifa, Neve Sha'anan, and there we 
spoke with Mrs. Zviya Amon. Finally, we went to a very new 
clinic in Neve Ya'acov, a suburb of Jerusalem, vAiere we spoke with 
Gardena Avner. ' 

All three cannunities were middle-class and all had young populations 
with many new inmigrant families. The facilities were rougjily 
equivalent. Each was well-equipped and spacious, but also 
very plain by American stand^ds. The Bat Yam Tipat Halav was 
about a year old and vhen we were there preparations were being 
made for the officii! '"opening" by the Ministry of Health. 
Neve Ya'acov had an extremely new clinic — so new that the parking 
lot hadn't been paved yet. 

Clinic staff are employed by the Ministry and paid on a salary 
basis. Public health . nurses are the rmjor providers and the only 
full-time professionals on staff ."1 A pediatrician visits several 
times a month, but the exact frequency varies from clinic to clinic. 
Other health personnel such as psychologists and psychiatrists may 
also make periodic visits, but that too varies with each clinic. 

The public health nurse in Israel is the most higjily trained of 
all the nurses. Over and above the three years of post-higji school 
education that all RN's receive, the pi±>lic health nurse studies for 
nine additional months learning child development, psychology, etc. 
Moreover, before beginning to work at Tipat Halav, she must take 
a six^week course, usually taught by the head nurse of the clinic. 
All public health nurses also attend continuing education courses 
every other week. These classes or workshops are generally held 
in one of the MCH centers in the district. 
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The nurses we met were most inpressive. They were dedicated 
to their job, very perceptive and exceptionally knowledgeable. 
In contrast to the Tipat Halav clinics, Kupat Hollm enploys no 
public health nurses, some RN*s with the full three years of 
training, but also many practical nurses with only a year and a 
half to two years of training. 

The official Ministry standard states that each clinic should 
be staffed with one nurse for every 250 families — family size 
notwithstanding. The clinics we visited were slightly understaffed 
by the Ministry standard, but not terribly overburdened. 

Hie nurses have no support stUfc. They must do all the paper 
work themselves and from \^*iat we saw, it was significant , Most 
clinics are only open in the morning, leaving nurses free in the 
afternoons for paper work, home visits and continuing education. 
It was interesting that the nurses didn't complain about being 
responsible for clerical duties and, in fact, Mrs. Avner viewed the 
administrative tasks as an integral part of her job since it . 
enabled her to keep tabs on all the children — how often they came 
in, whether or not they had received all their imnunizations, etc. 

The nurse provides a broad range of services for the mother and 
child. She is a trusted and often consulted advisor, counselor 
and general confidant who is called upon to answer day-to-day 
questioni^ regarding child care, growth and development as well as 
to serve as psychologist and marriage counselor, \'*ien necessary. 



Most of the services are provided in the clinic, but the nurses 
also make home visits. In the early days, vAien most of the 
homes were without plurribing and running water, the nurses imde 
frequent home visits to teach mothers basic sanitation techniques 
and to ensure that conditions were as healthy as possible for the 
children. Today, heme visits are not so crucial. Hie major 
exception is that the nurse will always visit the home when a 
new baby is bom to check that eveiything/is going well and to 
provide necessary assistance. After that , Jiome visits are made 
if a mother has difficulty getting to tweyClinic because of other,^ 
sick children, if the mother seems insifejent, or if the nurse- 
feels it is necessary for some other Dmson. 

The strength and success of Tipat Halav stems from several sources 
(see the next report for a more complete discussion), but clearly 
one reason for its success, relates to the program's flexibility 
in providing a sejg^icej; needed and wanted by the Israeli population. 
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Over the past 50 years, Tipat Halav has grcwn and evolved until 
today it provides a much larger package of ser\'ices than was originally 
provided by Henrietta Szold in the Old City.- Hie evolution is 
on-going, as can be seen by the recent addition of services for 
the elderly — those aged 65 and over. The service — health screening 
and manitoring of chronic diseases — has proved successful and is 
gradually bein^ e?qpanded. What directions the program will take 
in the future are as yet uncertain, but if history tells us 
anything, we can.^be sure that the program will not remain 
static for long A . 
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LINKING FAMIUES TO HEALTH SERVICES: TOWARD A PROGRAM THAT WORKS 

Wendy Lazarus 



General Inpressions of Tipat Halav 

Having taken a close look at a program of preventive health 
services for poor children in the United States, I was curious 
to see how Israel had undertaken a similar task. The glinpses I 
got of Israel's Mother and Child Bealth program were vastly 
different fron findings in this comtry. Several facts about 
Israel's program reflect its succea. In the five conainities 
where we visited health clinics, we first asked residents for 
help in finding the clinic. In each case, we talked to the first person we 
happened to see in the area and virtually everyone^— old and young 
alike— knew the name "Tipat Halav" Q it erally "a drop of milk") 
and could tell us precisely viiere t&e clinic was. Statistics 
confirm that these clinics are universally known and used. In 
the areas we visited, an estimated 95% of families with young 
children go to the clinic for health advice and routine services. 
In one clinic we were told that 90% of the clinic appointments given 
are kept (compared to between 60% and 70% in one federal preventive 
health program in the United States— the Early and Periodic Screening, 
Diagnosis and Treatment Program for children of low- income families) , 
and that the reason is that the family ment)ers want what the clinic 
off^- 'Kie impressions we got from the health sector were re- 
infSrced by corrments from a variety of Israelis working in other 
fields — social workers, educators and non-professionals. The 
consensus was that of all Israel's e3?)eriments in providing 
human services, this program is clearly one that "works." Im- 
proved national statistics related to maternal and child health 
support their views. 

Our impressions must be qualified. We saw only bits of a national 
program and one whose shape; is very different in each of the several 
hundred health centers throu^out the country. But we did see 
centers in very different ^ttings and talked to staff at neighborhood, 
municipal and states levels .\ We came away very impressed and with 
the clear opinion that ther^ are specific elements of the program 
which have made it work and Wiich Americans might to study. 



Factors behind the Success 

Circumstances in Israel may make it easier than in the United States 
to reach families with preventive and routine health services. The 
population is small; there are relatively few bfrths a year;' the 
country is conpact— and the task seems manageable. But a closer 
look at the country's Mother and Child Health Program makes clear 
that Israel's success is not sinply the result of these circumstances. 
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The job of promoting health for mothers apd children has not been 
easy. It is not pecessary here to describe the waves of new 
settlers to the country who brought with them varied diseases, 
little knowledge and much misinformation about nutrition and 
sanitation^ and, in many cases, cultural practices which operated 
against good hygiene and health. 

At first Rlance, the Mother and Child Health Prbgram is preventive 
medicine but part of its success stems from the fact that it involves 
much broader approach to prevention than ours. Children receive 
regular preventive medical procedures like ininunizations, hearing 
and vision tests, and periodic physical exams. In addition, 
nearly^ every parent knows where to go, or at least where to 
start, when the child has a suspected health problem or the parent 
has a question about how to feed or care for the' child. TTie 
program consists of Jietighborhood-based centers which are a 
source of advice and si?)port, not sinpiy for condition^ which 
if unattended cotild become serious and e^qpensive medical problems'" 
but for the whole range of questions and anxieties about a child's 
growth and development which fws^ nearly every young parent — 
regardless of his or her educatiop, social background or other 
factors. In addition, the cent^ serves to link families to 
other health and social services they need. Starting at the 
center, family men±)ers may be referred to the doctor, hospital, 
social welfare agency or other appropriate resoxorce. It is a 
nearby and seemingly |:inisted first^ point of contact for help.. 

This concept of a neighborhood service center enphasi^ing education 
and oriented around maternal and child health needs was a central 
part of the program when it first began as a pilot project. 
According to the Ministry of Health *s history of the program, 
"the first two nurses in Jerusalem inaugurated a welfare station 
for maternal and child care and the treatment of trachoma, and they 
soon learned that their struggle was as much against ignorance as 
against diseases."-'- Over the years, a tradition was^,^&lt in 
which routine preventive health procedures were coupleJr^ith an 
enphasis on counseling and support. Children and new mothers 
were treated in the context of their family and their neigjiborhood 
and the centers* services were tailored accordingly. "Hie ^ / 
prograjime, over the years, has become more lamily-orientej*?. . ). 
A comprehensive approach to the needs of the family has been 
adopted. . . * \fore time is devoted to l^wie visits, to gain a ; 
better understanding of the fand^i; \xnd form a closer contact/with it. 
The family, however, is closed \x)und up with the neighbortKod, 
and the center has, accord fagiy, taken upon itself to serve the 
surrounding neighborhood or coniTiunity..v . ' An endeavor is being 
made to understai^. the newcomer in, relation to his social and 
cultural Jj3rC^^:^l1jund."2 The willingness and ability to cater to 

-'■Th. Grushka (editor). Health Services in Israel , The Ministry 
of Health, Jerusalem, 1968, p. 253. 

Grushka, p. 118. 
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what parents in the neighborhcxxl want is apparent. While a 
Tipat Halav nurse working in a new inmigrant settlement may 
counsel parents mainly about how to prepare proper food and 
how to clothe a childv^ nurse in an older connunity works 
with parents to hel^^^Surture cognitive development. 

Trite as it sounds, the centers are truly offering v4iat parents 
value and the "good word*' has apparently spread. Center staff 
say that getting parents to come to the clinic has "never been a 
problem. This is because, they say, there has been a tradition 
of preventive health care in Israel. But that tradition seems 
to have grown because parents are so satisfied with the range 
of services they receive' at the clinic and with the way they 
are treated. It is interesting, especially as a 'contrast to 
practice in this country, that in the few instances in \rtiich a 
pregnant wonlan or an infant needs care but does .come to the 
center, the nurse doesn't consider it proper to .-^l^oj^^^xxae and 
urge the family to cqpe in. She considers that pusKyT'tlnj^ead, 
she will talk with the family's neighbors or friends whom she 
knows well and ask them to gxve the family encouragement. The 
nurses reported that this approach nearly always works. Ihe 
preventive tradition we heard so much about clearly did not result 
from health professionals simply deeming that prevention is im- 
portant. Along with preventive procedures, like shots and screen- 
ing tests, parents have received support axid advice they value, 
and because they are appreciative and have^ spread the word, the 
professionals haven't had to sell prevention. 

In addition to attracting families by word of mouth, the 

program has an effective system for identifying all newborns 

in the neighborhood. Virtually all deliveries take place in 

hospitals, and hospital staff routinely inform clinics of each 

birth in their service area. Tipat Halav nurses receive a 

report on each child v*iich includes delivery history and any special 

problems. Generally, the nurse makes a visit to the home \rfiere 

she is welcome becaiise, in most cases, the mother knowS;her 

from visits to the clinic during pregnancy. This begins the series 

of visits by the family to the clinic, on the reccnmendation of 

the nurse, to insure that the child gets imminized and has regular 

checkups. 

Israelis generally don't face the usual problems of acAs w4iich 
we have in this country. Each family is within walking distance 
of a clinic. In certain instances, for exanple, to get a i^ysical 
examination by the doctor or vision and hearing tests, children 
are given appointments. But for most other reasons par^ts are 
encouraged to come to the clinic \^enever it is convenient. 



Clinics are generally not open in the evenings but scxne are open 
in the late afternoon after most working women finish their 
jobs. Interestingly, other institutions in Israel help make it 
easy for families who want to use the' clinic. For example, 
working mothers are given time off by their employers when 
their child is scheduled to see the doctor . Waiting time in 
the clinic is not generally a deterrent, ^fost centers have play 
areas and toys for kids and mothers are apt to find themselves 
waiting with friends from the area. When a nurse thinks she will 
need to spend a lot of time with a mother or child she will set up 
an appointment for a later time if others are waiting to be seen. 

Parents don't have to deal with the inconvenient fragmentation 
of health services many face in the United States because in ' 
Israel there is not a rigi'd division between well-child services 
and sick care. Althou^ the centers do provide mainly routine 
preventive care and counselling, no one who comes to Tipat Halav 
with a problem is turned away. The nurse talks to any child or 
pregnant mother and can provide treatment in a few instances. 
For exanple, she is authorized to give iron to pregnant mothers. 
When she cannot handle a problem, she will ask the parent to 
return when The doctor is in or, more often, will refer the family 
to a -doctor or hoa^al of the Kupat Holim. Often she helps set 
up the appointmeinK 

An enphasis on continuity of care is consciously biult into the 
program in several ways. When the nurse refers a mother or child 
to care outside the center, the nurse takes responsibility for 
coordinating services from these places and for assuring that the 
child gets what is needed. Generally, she receives a report from 
the doctor or hospital staff once they have seen a patient she has 
referred. Secondly, most Tipat Halav nurses spend part of their 
time as school nurses, stationed at the school one or two days 
per week. Most purses are assigned to families and when a child 
in the family enters school, he or she will continue to see the 
same nurse. 

Clearly, the nurse is the backbone of this program and. part of 
its success must be credited to the ''special breed" which she is — 
special in terms of the kind of individual utio holds these jobs and 
the type of training she receives. The Tipat Halav nurses we met 
were extremely energetic and almost missionary in their comnitment 
to helping mothers and babies. They were distinguished b^ a 
personal style of warmth and concern and by a special orientation 
to child development. Most were middle aged becaiose, we learned, 
the program favors hiring experienced nurses rather than those 
right out ^nursing school. Tipat Halav nurses receive more 
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extensive training than other public health nurses in Israel. 
Their additional nine months of training after receiving their 
R.N. degree include learning how to counsel and uork with families 
and groups and in-depth training in child development and parenting. 
Once finished with school, nurses are trained with experienced Tipat 
Halav nurses on the job before taking on families alone. 

A Word About Developmental ' Assessjnent 

ftie aspect of child health supervision, which is presenting serious ^ 
problems in the United States — developmental assessment — is seemingly 
being handled very well in some parts of Israel, lliis is possihlr- 
because of the special characteristics of Tipat Halav. First, the 
nurse is specially trained to spot deviations from normal growth 
and development. '^Second, developmental assessment is a natural ^ 
part of the conprehensive and regular supervision which the 
nurses provide. During the first ye^ of life, the nurse sees 
aiK infant an average of 10 to 12 times. Each time she can test 
"dqvelopmental milestones" by asking questions of the parent 
and by watching the infant. She can observe suspected problems 
over time without haying to rely on observations during a brief 
one-time encounter. She watches the child's growth and conpares 
it to the standard growth curves, although growth curves can't 
be used too rigidly in Israel because of the extremely diverse 
origins of the infants. And she watches the child perform certain 
functions. For exaiiple, babies are given a raisin to pick up, 
older children are asked to openj^d close a button, to draw a 
circle, ^ito stand on one foot, to catch a ball, etc. Because 
the nurse and the parent generally have a personal relationship, 
the parent is usually very open and helpful- in givinjg the nurse 
background information which helps her make accurate judgments 
about whether further testing and diagnosis is needed. 

Further diagnosis can be done in some center^. For example, 
the Bailey test ,can be administered utien indicated. " In addition, 
several years ago, the Ministry set "up a network of about 12 
diagnostic and treatment centers. Following the Swedish model, 
these centers have multi-disciplinary teams who* observe and test 
infants and children in a nursery situation. Once a problem is 
diagnosed, staff at these child development centers initiate a 
plan of treatmer\t. Hiis program is still in an experimental'', 
stage, funded by the Health iMinistry, municipalities and 
voluntary organizations. The pl^ is that if the program 
proves successful, it will be paid for and instituted "throughout 
the country by the Ministry. 

Questions for the Future 

Successful as it is, there are still serious questions about 
Tipat Halav. One is being raised by the Health Ministry: wiiether 
the program has fostered an unnecessary dependence by families on 
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the clinics. The question is prornpted by Israel's current ' 
ti^t financial situation.' Tlie Ministry may not be able to suppprt 
present operating levels sihd wonders vrthether specific measures, 
could be taken to target services on high risk -families and to 
discourage low risk families from dependence on the cliliic. Since 
so much of the program's success has depended on encouraging 
families to value and^^rust the services, this would be a very 
delicate undertaking/ ; ; 

As an- outside 'observer, I find mypelf wondering whether targetin©^' 
of services is reaHy the best approach given tight funds. I 
suspect it. is possible to of fer. the same^^ind and quality of 
servicdB f or much less cost by using different kinds of manpower. 
At present, hi^iy trained rlurses spend .much of their tiine^ 'd^ 
fairly straightforward counseling, about food preparation for. 
exanplj^ wfell as record-keeping and filing. Perhaps traiijed 
clej*^rtnd health aides^could be used more widely. In?'fact, v; 
^e»HLf financial constraints were not forcing this que^ion. One 
.^CT^^ous program question would still be whether Tipat Ifalav .had ' 
-Sxruck the best balance between personal i2;ed care and ie^iqiehcy. 
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A FlflTJRE PERSPECTIVE ON TOE SEFmRDI%ASHKENAZI DlJTTEENCBy ^ 

Harley Frankel' * 

*» .• . 

Elsev^iere in this docunent, we discuss the considerable enphasis 
that the Israeli government is continuing to place on educating . 
its cultural ly-disadvantaged population. This discussion will not 
WJII^ repeat the details ^of this particular educational strat^y, but 
^ rather will serve as a comnentary on ubether the substantial gap 
between the Sepharfiic and Ashkenazi populations will be significantly 
lessened over time. 

> It should be noted, at the outset, that the laueli situation ^ 
is indeed different from the American . analogue despite the 
happenstance of similar noiienclature. ' Tt\e Israeli problerii stems 
primarily from major economic and cultural differences, .j^esfulting 
from two groups of Jews having lived iih very different eh'^^jifenments ^ 
for hundreds of years. For exanple, 25% of tl^e Sephardic young 
women are cinrently illiterate; motet, in k^ping with Moslem 
tradition, spend the major .part ofjtheir time in the home. 

" - Although both the eccaiomic and ci;Kural dimensions intensify the 
differences in the United States between the Anglo populations 
and some of our minority group?, racial distinctions* such as thos^ , 
relating to our black and Native American populations are not factors 
in the Israeli situation. Ihus, in jlhe view of this observer, the 
differences between these two Israeli groups are far less conplicated 
and possibly more addressable than in the American analogue, l;)ecause 
the jUpter instance has deep historical' roots iii centuries oW 
racOT prejudice, exploitation, and discrimination. The dlf l^renceS 
in the United States have been significantly hel^itfened&ks a. insult 
pf the dominant popfllat ion inpDsing such phenomenal as slavery, 
the uprooting of people from their ancestral lands by. 
force, economic and social exploitation along racial lines, ^ 
discriminatory practices, violence, etc. i?x)n the affecteti 
minority groups. - . 

Nevertheless, the successful resolution of "^ie^^'Sephardic-Ashkenazl 
''problem'* is crucial to the future of Israel. Essenttal|r, the . \ 
Israelis are faced with the challenge of avoiding a. situation / ^ 
thereby the existing social and economic differences rigidify into 
a permanent'ligpllt between the haves and the have-riots (a'' la Lebanon, etc. ). 
Unlike the situfctionMri our gtaintry, the disadvantaged state of the 
Sephardic population in israll cannot- be attributed to actfons^ 
taken by the more advantaged groi?). However, imless the cuirren^. 
differences within Israel begin to disappear over time, the . ' 
* Sephai;dic people may begin ta*^ attribute some of their plight"^ 
oppreibion by the Ashkenazi Jews, thereby threatening the 
Israeli hope for national unity. 
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My ijipression Is that the Israelis are more likely than most 
societies to close this gap for a variety of reasons, including * 
the extensive enphasis the society->Ls placing on educational 
programs for the disadvantaged. Seme of these programs are discussed 
elsewhere in this dociment, but it should be noted that they 
constitute a significant coiponent of a total national social 
^l^rvice thrust that reflects the historical Jewish tradition of 
giving, contributing, promoting social jiastice and providing 
service to the conmunity. 

Some of the reasons why this observer is optimistic about Israel's 
prospects of successfully resolving these social problems follow: 

1. Education for the Disadvantaged— These programs represent part 
of a total national ccipriitmeijt to social service programs 
designed' to address tlie genuine himan needs of a significant 
proportion of the Israeli population. As such, they are far 
\ more likely to be successful th^lv tangential, marginal or ^ 

supplementary efforts that oth&r >nations have designed for 
similar purposes. 



2. The Arab Threat — Throughout its existence, Israel has been 
. unsuccessful in its quest for peaceful relationships with its 
Arab nei^ibors — none of ^ocn has been willing to end the 
state of war that has exJSfeted since they "invaded Israel in 
194'iJ-48. As a result of the proximity between Middle Eastern 
adversaries, the over^xiielming Arab st?)eriority in population, 
military weaponry, and economic wealth, and the realization 
that one jftilitary defeat 0(3|ald well mean the destruction of the 
Jewish state, the Israelis" quite naturally are more concerned 
with iiheir external threat than with their internal differences. 
^ ,'Jhus, the external threat to the existence of the society ^ 

^ the sharpness of these internal Droblen^. 

3;. Economic Levelers — Israel's current defense requirements 
* necessitate extremely high individual income taxes.v-^n 

/ ~ ? addLfetion, salaries tfirou^iout the society are socnewbB^ 

uniform and relativeiv Idw. All of the^ factors ocnfcine to 
make thS differencesl'aetweCTi the Ashkenazi and the Sephardic 
'Jews less visible andJ therj^f ore less of an irritant within 
' ■ ■ • the society. Thiis,.t5tt^ a by-<product of the Israeli 

economic sitimtiofi the .pontribution it makes towards jj^ 
lessening awareness? of internal differences, thereb^ probably . ^ 
reducing the amount of t^ittemess and hostility that could 
be e:q:>ected in similar crrcimstances else\^ere. 

4. Role of the Army — TTie Army — in'ducting virtually all I^aleli men 
: and most womgfNat the age of 18 — serves as very si^if lysant social 

integrator. Ashkenazi and Sei)hardic youngsters "^ive and woi^ 
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together in the military (in some instances for the first time), 
resulting in increasingly greater rates of in'termarriagfe (20% l^st 
year) and social integration betw^n the t^5«a^ groups. In the 
opinion of this observer, the Israeli military is an extremely 
inpDrtant vehicle in dealing with the existing split within ' 
the Israeli Jewish population. 



Religious Bond — The last: factor underlining my optimism^ 
could be the strongest— the religious bond that ties together 
these two groups. Unlike thfe situation in Lebanon, Nortltem 
u Ireland, etc. , the Ashkoapi and Sephardic Jews are brought 
together .by a strong Teli^ous/traditional bond — a knot th^ 
has i^Urvived 2000 years of cruelty, persecution and genocide. 
These Jews and their ancei^tors have yearned throughout the 
difficult period to return to their Middle Eastern homeland, 
and I suspect that the bond that has held them together for 
2000 years is sufficiently strong to q^llow these two grovps. to 
overcame their differenceis Utiile they work to build one cohesive 



society. 

Ijp concflLui^io;! , Israel^ is 
economic 'davisioija^t>e.t\\^ 
split, j^f maiftt 
Israel ' s: chanc^^f clJ] 
this observer ^"^ifey 
pf a ^a^et^^oJf* fj - ^ 
and ot^r. s6c3jar\serv 
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^f 'itiis challenge as a result 
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SCME ASPECTS OF 
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liJke trany other developing cotsffiJBfe^ is a laiul of sharp 
bs. Even its status as a developing country ^ belied by 
"jper c^pitp. income of over $2,500, comparable to that of Great 
C^aJL^ and exceeded only by the most . advanced Western countries. 
i;$l»j;l^iety reveals the usual differ^ces between the affluent 
^tea^/the pool*, the educated and the illiterate, the skilled and 
the .i^skilied, the rural and the inban. But in Israel, peopled with 
men and "'women from ail parts of the world, the diff^^nces seem 
more pronounced than those in other countries. Within this ^ 
small land, we could see the Biblical tents of ncmafls as well as the 
modem architecture of magnificent museums, universities, anj^ 
housing developments. Hiere are the mini-skirted girls of ,1^1 Aviv 
and the veiled women of the Negev's Bedouin. JJhere are the womeik 
fifta the modem world of Madrid, Berlin, Mos^bdw and New York, 
and theAMomen, both Arab and Jewish, from the medieval world of 
islami'c^ countries. Ihere are the women viio are lawyers, physicians 
and scientists ,^^-dnd those v/ho have never been to /school. There are 
the religioiis women ^o observe the rituals and injunctions imposed 
by orthodoxy and there are those who are avowedly agnostic and ^ ' 
rarely^enter a house of worship. 

Against -irhls^tiackground of diversity, the women's liberation 
movement has made scant progress. Israeli women have shown relatively 
little interest"^ in changing their status. > Men* are seen as having the 
major responsibilities in the society at large, and most women are 
wiiyjig to acciept the superior rights of^ men ^hat flow from these 
insibflities. For example, an Israeli S^iologist found in a 
it survey of women's attitudes toward tt^ix own image and 
I'^f unctions that the.majprity was "eager "^to submit to their husbands' 
sujieriorityy and,^^S|'see their own and their husbands' functions 
iif traditional sexist <^terms.' The women's mjor interest cent€3?ted 
^.^yon the conventional iigg^ of the family. 




' In the face of these d^ttitiides on the part of woirifen, \x is no' wonder 
that men are conteat^^.with the statusr quo and continue to see wompn 
in their traditional roles. T^iis, j|[iring/ interview a cross 
section of males xin 1972, many echoed a rabbi's viq^.%jat women -w 
are "irresponsible and their place is in the home." Generally, ^ 
we found Dn our recent trip to Israel that, to the majprity of 
Israelii, women's status poses no problems ^d, even viien it does, 
Israel has its hands full with more inportant issues and* "can't be 
Bothered" about the status of wCmen. 

Women's status in ^3/^>ciety can be seen through women's ^^hrticipa- 
;^^on in the labor force and by reviewing certain aspects of the 
* l^iety that may enhance or hinder that, status in. general and in 
the labor -market in,,^artic\ilar</l ^rae|/ women's access to edu- 
cation generally facilitates their participation in the, labor force; 
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'^:r:^^to the degree thatveducation is sexually stereotyped it hinders 
^^'that participation?.' The tra4i,tiong<*of the various ethnic groups 
. within the Israeli population*' also constitute an inportant factor 
. that may promote or inpede women's progress toward social and 
economic equality with men. Then there is the kibbutz movement 
which has, at different times, affected womeh's status in deferent 
ways, vrtiile the influence of religion has, on the whole, woM|d 
against women's equality. The special legislation af fectingjtomen 
•4nd the services made available to the<?'and their children afso 
play an inpqrtant rgle, both positively *>nd negatively, in women's 
efforts toward equality. ^u..^ 

The following sections will briefly examl^ how these various factors 
affect women in Israel, althou^ it sh0uld\j>iB noted that the data 
on v\iii,ch seme of the observations are based are spotty and do not 
consistently cover the same years. 

Participation in the Labor Force ^ i^^.* 

Recent years have seen a rise in women's participation in the 
general labor force. By 1972, a third of the country's Jewish 
women were working outside the home, compared to 43% of American 
women vA)o do so. Ih the 35-54 age group, \rtien jpost women are 
free from caring foi preschool children, laborifiSirce participation 
rose fron 26% in 1955 to over 35% in 1973. But' among women 
55-64, less than a quarter were working outside the 
in part to the fact that many older women come f: 
Immigrant groups and in part because most ejrplqjjj 
female workers at age 60. 
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In what sectors of the econ 
concentration of women is i; 
industry. Althou^ womeqVs 
and scientlfip profession^ 
with some notable excep^io 
stenographers are women, /S;s 
country's jurists and 9^% 
hand, almost a third of alj^^j 

In, education, yirtji^lly all kindergarten personnel are fem.le'and 
women obtnumbernfen three to one in the primary schools, ^in 
pc^t^riinary ejducation, however, rrimj/^^ the. women 

4,7Q0^to ..^T^OD, Arrong principals oJ^fcoMatfaiional hi^ schools, 
almo^^ women cai>^ found. In iiMiiut^ons of higher education 
women coiprise 21% of the faculties, ;^^f the assistants and 18% 
of the lecturers — but only 2% of the pr<^|^ssors. , 

As in their full participation in. medicine, 'women's menfcership 
in the country's police force i#ahead of , that in other countries. 
Police ranks were opened^jtp^women 15 years ago. Now there are 
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nearly 2,000 women -among the po^jLce. They cx>nstitute one-sixth 
of the total force and work in every deplLrtment of the force. 
Recently, for the first ^ime, policewomen participated with men 
in an officer candidate course where identical requirements were 
lirposed on both sexes. Yet, the women ^s superintendent stressed, 
not too long ago, that "our police girls are not policemen in 
uniform. They are women in every sense of the word." 

In the army's ca^ljl ^dn women as^w^l men, ftrael is also ahead 
of other countries x^i its treatment c/f the two sexes. Required 
military service, however, is thredK^ears for men and two years 
for women. Furthermore, women are not accepted unless they have 
ccnpleted eight years of schooling and can pass a literacy test. 
Hiis provision does not apply to men. As a result of this 
difference in entrance requirements, 25% of mobilize<J girls and only 
6% of boys are rejected. Ultimately, 40% of all women enter the 
serviqp while 93% of the men do. This means that many girls who 
do not finish their education cannot take pa^in the ^Array's 
basic 4|^ucation canpaign in which soldiers are encouraged to take 
remedial and other courses leading to a high school diploma, nor 
can many of them benefit from the Arn^;' 'a.--e?rtensive vocational 
programs. Where women do partipipatp<ln voca)tional courses, the 
offerings ^generally differ from ^th^se avajirfble for men. Men are 
trained for tech^jical careers while ^for'TOmen, inside as well as 
outside the Army, the focus^is on office and administrative skills. 
In addition to the special courses for men who cannot meet)|Army 
standards, there are programs to rehabilitate convicts as well 
as to help juvenile delinquents — as long as fl^^y (^^^ male , Questions 
havelbeen raised as to the effectiveness of the program f of* -copvicts 
and some pressure has been brougjit towarcy'opening more Arftiy 
•assignments to women *as part of th^ lP%y^ additional manpower. 
Despite its need for more soldiers, 'mgw^ the Arn^^ persists in 
hafing higher entraijce and '^tenti^^M^tiirements for 
for men. * ^ 

Tlie Army discriminates against women ^ ai^other way^. E?^^^pt ^ 
for thr^ who kre making the AiTn^r^their^ career, 'wornen but ^ot men 
must leaye the service as soon as they are married. ^ Hie Army also 
gives special care to its women, as7a recent item *t ^ Jertlsalem 
Post indicates. Under^the headline, "Pampered fo^^V-" the article 
repoTp^. f5'Women soldiers day was marked. , .in Sin^.^. ; The girls' 
servic^ conditions in the desert are tough,' their,- 

officer) said, 'and the unit decided to panper them* "for brie' day**' In ;' 
the cou)rse of the day the women were treated to a fashion 3how/a. ^ 
festive dinner and entertainment before returning to their rdutine 
jobs." # ^ r 
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Education 



The relationship between education and the extent of women's 
participation in the labor force is very close — utien women are 
compared to other women only- The more education a women has, the 
more likely she is ^o work outside the home. Thus, only 11% of 
Israeli women without formal schooling work outside the home but 
25% of those^th a primary education, 40% with a high school m 
diploma and 7^% of college graduates do sor. Men, on the other ' 
hand, participate in the labor force regardless of their educational 
attainments. ^ 
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In Israel, educational attaiirftent for women is genellilly equar 
to that of men. In 1970, a hVgher proportion of women than men 
had between 13 and 15 years of schooling, while for men and women 
with 5-12 years of education differences were not very great. It 
was only at the extremes of the scale that women's educational 
attainment was below that of men: almost ^ three times as many women 
were without any formal education while aiitttert ftfliw tiijes as many 
. men had more than 16 years of schooling. 

Women constituted 60% of Israel's 1968/69 secondary school enrollment 
and also outnuntoered Ijfie men in post-secondary education. About 
^ half of all bachelor 'k degrees were issued to women although thS^ 
received only 27% of the «ster's degrees and 13% of the Ki.rffs. 

. ■ ^ 

Thesis tribut Ion o'^kven and women among the various disciplines also 
differs markedly, with women greatly outnurriberfiig men in programs 
leading to welfare occupations, in teachers' training, in paramedical 
courses, and in the arts. 

The participationlWf men and women in vocational^ programs is similarly 
governed |||r traditional concepts. Vocatiooal sdbools, to begin with, 
enroll more bcjys than girls and the prc^rams intended primarily 
- fqr boys seem better planned and equipped and to lead to more 
promising careers than\dD thage Tor girls. ' Vocational prc^ams are, 
basically, technical orNion- technical. By and large, the former, 
including machine shop, precision mechanics, electronics, mechanical 
engineering, maritime subjects, carpentry, industrial chemistry 
and pirjUx^iiig,. are tonsidered appropriate for boys. The non-' 
technical subjects;, including secretarial and clerical courses, 
accourittog, interior design, applitSd arts and home economics, 

are designed for girls. According to a recent survey, only 16% of 
the girls enrolled in vocational courses were studying technical 
si±>jects. 
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Arab girls in rural areas and 99% of those in urban comnunities 
were enrolled. In higher education, thecMvas only one Arab girl v 
at Hebrew University in 1952; now there a5e about 200 Arab college 
women . 
>:.^ 

The cSTficulties of a transition period were obvious during our 
group's visit to an Arab village. Although girls there now attend 
primary school, more and more of them drop out as they reach their 
teens, despite Israel's ooirpulsory education laws. Even now, 70% of 
the women in this village are illlUgrate. The adult education x^^ 
classes include no women — in part because "the men don't want to let 
their women out of the house in the* afternoon and evening," when 
classes are held, according to the director of the local comtamity 
center. 

In 1948, 67% of the Arabs lived in rural catirtinities and very few 
of their women worked outside their village. Since Aen, increasing 
numbers have lef t*" their own farms to work on Jewish-owned land and 
in factories, although as late as 1973 the p3X)portion of Arab 
women working outside their home was less than 10%. V/here Arab 
women work alongside Jewish women, both grovqps are covered by the 
same protective laws; both may belong to the union, the Histadrut. 

For, Jewish women in the "Oriental" comnunity, change is also coming. 
TUf^ir status, within their families, is similar to that of th^r 
Arab sister^. Their families are large and the mothers are kept 
hone with the children for many years. Among Israeli men and women 
bom in Isia or Africa, about a quarter are illiterate and one^niay 
assume that this percentage 'is considerably higgler for women ^han 
for men.-' Givfeh their low educationtl attainment, it is not surprising 
that in 19';^, among Qriental-bom women aged 35-54, only 27% were in 
the labor force compared to 48% among Israeli-bom woiaen and 44% 
among the Westem-bom. But, vhen educational attainment - is held 
constant, ethnicity did not affect women's participation in the 
labor force. Fo# those with a hi^ school education, 36% of the 
Westem and 35% of the Oriental women were working outsider the home. 

Religious Influence 

The traditional attitudes of Israel's Oriental groups are reinforced 
by the country's religious leadership l^ich,\ in this as in other 
areas of Israeli life, is influential/ beyond the nun±>er of its 
suppo^ers.. Shulamit Aloni, one ofif'the Knesset's few female mer±||rs, 
expressed Ijjje opinion of many Israelis when she said recently ^ 
that "Orthodox religious Coercion, has gained strength^through 
coalition agreements and political needs." Whajtever these arrangements 
may ffe. Orthodoxy's views of women's role are syniboiized by daily 
prayers in vhich men bless Him "vho has not madeW a woman," 
Orthodox observance relegates v<omen to a passive tole and for the ' 
religious, this is the ideal which should govem secular life 
as well : men are the leaders of the count iy vhile women r^jor 

•# ■) 
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responsibility is to their families. Not suprisingly, rabbis oppose 
women's army service and all Qrthodoj^ women are excused from this 
duty. Orthodoxyjs attitudes are epitomized, as Ms. Aloni recalled 
with bitterness by the rabbis' canpaign for modesty during 
one of Israel's wars, when they were concerned with "the kind of 
stockings \ve wore and the length of our sleeves." 

Ihe Women's Equal Rights Law of 1951 provides that "a man and a 
woman shall have equal status with regard to any legal proceeding; 
any provision of law which dllcrlminates with regard to any legal 
proceeding, against women as-fcmen, shall be of no e:^^pct;" yet 
this legislation does not apply to laws of marriage and divorce since 
such areas are the exclusive domain of the rs^bis, a monopoly granted 
by the Knesset to the Rabbinical^ Courts in 1953. 

According to religious laws, the initiative for divorce rests 
solely with the husband. As a result, a woman is bound to her 
husband even though he may have deserted her many years ago or may 
be mentally ill, thus unable to grant her a divorce. A widow 
cannot remarry ^unless her husband's brother releases her. Re- 
ligious laws discriminate against women in other ways. For exanple, 
women cannot functipn as judges in rabbinical court/s and are not 
j)en?attfed^ to. testify there. M 

Kibbutzim ^ 

While the country's religious institutions are clearly on the side 
of tradition, the kibbutzim originally were conmitted to women's 

rl participation in the creation of the new Israel. The en?Aiasis 
the early days of the kibbutzr^movement was mbst definitely cm ^ 
womin's equality. The needs of Palestine's agricultural settlements 
reinforced the ideal of women's tvll participation in building the 
new society. Women "foiaght for their ri^t to break up gravel, to 
hew stones, to work on scaffolding" and^ to take part in the defense 
of their homes. F^otq^aphs we saw at Tel Hai are evidence of these 
times of heroism, idealism, hard work and wortfe^'s equal position 
alongside the men. iBut, as the pioneer days were left behind, 
with their pressing need for everyone's full contribution to the 
tasks at hand, the insistence on. women ' s equality diminished. 
Tiie increase in the riu(ftfer> Qf settlers and the rise in the standard 
ol^-iiving impelled many wome"n to go back to their traditional roles. 
Whereas under conventional living arrangements women would cook, 
3ew, launder, and take care of children within their cW#l family, 
they now took on these functions for the whole kibbutz. 

Today ' s reality is far removed from th§^ original ideal of sexual 
equality. A 1967 stildy, for exanple, %fciowed 67% of kibbutz women 
working in education, kitchen chores, nursing, etc. Less than 9% 
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were steadily engaged in agriculture; less than 4% were in 
industry. Few wcmen participate in the administration and government 
of the kibbutzim. Pictures at Ayelet Hashahar of the kibbutz's 
executive connittee and other governing bodies showed very few 
women as merrbers. When one of our group raised this issue, no |' 
concern was evidenced about this situation affecting half the 
kibbutz meirbers and we were told that ''women have to take care 
of the children." This sexism, has. significant national 
ixrplications. Because of the kibbutzim's eminent ideological 
status in Israel and their function as an Ijrportant traii^ing 
ground for many of the country's political leaders, the ymited * ' ^ ' 
role played by women in the kibbutzim's governance redbp9i5 ttieii* 
opportunities for full participation in the leadership -^C^; the 
country as a whole. I 

The lack of concern fpr women's equ£||pty in the kibbutjjlm seems 
to be shared by men^and women. As ohe woman said: "Kibbutz women 
aren't interested in equality; they're interested in chil4ren." 
Until recently, children ijji most kibbutzim lived in the children's 
houses avvay fron their parents. Opportunities were made for 
fathers as well as mothers to visit them at the end of each day. 
A reaction t^this arrangement has set in, however, and, according 
to a recenlilHfcrvey , two-thirds of kibbutz women and half of the men 
want to aboxTsh this system and have the children live with their 
parents. Some kibbutzim4iave already instituted the change; 
others are very likely to follow.' This development will, no doubt, 
reinforce women's domesticity. Most of them seem to welcome it. 



Special Legislation and Services 

If education and, to a lesser degree, ethnicity ^ are closely 
related to womeri^^participation in the labor force, and the 
country's religious aifd kibbutz establishments tend to discriminate 
against women, certain laws and services may hinder or further 
women's status in society. 

Israel's htmanitarian principles and its desire for greater manpower 
have been responsible for the country's ex^^^nt maternity and 
infant care. Ooncem with the welfare o:^ ^t^^SlS^^ child' is 
shown, for exanple, in Israel's prohibitio^B|||Bt the dismissal 
of pregnant women from their jobs. It is als^shown in the pro- 
vision fQt 12 weeks' maternity leave with pay and for a year's 
unpaid leave after a baby is bom. Well-baby clinics in every . 
ccmnunity provide services throu^ delivery^ infancy, early 
childhood and school age. No wonder, then, that Israel's infant 
mortality rate, for the most recent year available, is 22.1 .per 
1,000 babies one year old or less — a very good rate for a developing 
country. (Israel's life e^q^ectancy, incidentally, conpares 
favorably with all but the most advance<f ^countries of the West. 
It i3 72.8 for women aj|d 70.1 for men, conpared with U.S. rates of 
75.2 and 67.4 respectively). w 
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Israel's desire lor a l^irger population, while protecting the health 
of womt?n and babies, reinforces traditions that ki^ep women at home, 
especially among the Oriental families where eight or ten children 
are not unusual. These traditions also affect the course of legislat 
rcjcently approved by a conmittee of the Knesset, which would allow 
abortions, in approved medical Institutions only, during the first 
three months'^of pregnancy, sulrject to the approval of -a comnittee 
consisting of a gynecologist njid a public health nurse or a scx^ial 
worker. Present law permits ui>ort ions only If the mother's life is 
in danger. The Israeli 0|;>stetrical and Gynecological Society, 
representing over 400 doctors, including almost all specialists 
in this field in Israeli hospitals, have declared that they will 
refuse to {perform abortions if the new legislation passes. It 
considers the new provisions "ext|fme" and declares that "we don-t 
think a woman has the right to interrupt her pregnancy .. .without 
her husband's agreement. A pregn£^Bgy belongs to two people." 
The Society claimed in a recent open letter that the physicians' . 
opposition to the proposed legislation stemmed "from real concern 
for the health and future fertility of the Israeli women," despite 
the fact that, according to Israel's Minister of Health, there 
are now 60,000 abortions performed a year, of which only 15,000 
are legal. At the time we were in Israel, no final decision on 
the abortion bill had been made. 

Israel has established many day care centers for children of 
wDrking mothers. The Ministries of Labor and Welfare contribute 
60% toward their buildings and equipment, with women's organi- 
zations cpntributing the other 40%. In recent years, municipal 
authorities have assimed this portion of the cost while variou^. 
women's organizations continue to be responsible for op)erating 
centers. The centap charge sliding-scale fees but the government 
helps those unable »o pay. The day care centers op)erate generally 
during the whole dim but nursery and primary schools have no 
afternoon programs r thus discouraging mothers' participation in 
toe labor force. In 1972, 35% of children aged 3 and 70% of those 
ag&9 4 were enrolled in nurseries, thus relieving mothers of their 
care for at least part of the day. 

* 

There are other provisions for working' mothers. Mothers of children 
under 12 have a 7-hour day. Those with children under 16 have 
the^^ight to use six days of sick leave when their children are 
^(Stejv';, fat hers have the same right. In plants where the majority 
of ^eiiploye«fi is female, a 5-day week prevails althou^, generally, 
Israel has a 6-day working week. ^Ili^e are legal obstacles to 
women working at night, althou^ many women have come to feel that 
this special law as well as others encourages employers to dis- 
criminate against women; ^^^jtjfcj^ rather hire men who ar*-not 
protected throu^ special privileges. The pension^awfe also 
treat women and men dfcFferently, w^th widowers getting only half 
of what widows receive. Women, furthermore, are ejq^ected to 
reti're at 60; men at 65, . /» .jv 
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l\\e Wonen^s Workers* Council, with 6,000 members elected by 600,000 
working women, has fought^^^inst discrimination, especially iigaitist 
giving men' job preferelWe* as heads of their families. Despite 
these efforts against discrimination, and in the f^ce of .a law 
calling for eciuul r>ay for men and women, the l973ydinu|U, income 
- of female workers was only 55% of men's. Hiis irieiiij(S{|^ity ^ pay 
was due primarily to the fact that "female*' jobs ^i^ geiiif rally 
at the bottom of the labor market. 

\t . 

Hie Future of Women's Status 



Whatever the inmediate future holds, in the long term women in 
Israel are likely to move toward greater equality with men. Within 
the society, differences among its constituent parts should become 
less pronounced as national experiences and institutions are 
shared by all over an extended period of time. Hie level of 
educational attainment will continue to rise and with this 
improvement will come a more progi^ssive attitude toward .wcmen . 
At the saine time, rates of intermarriage between Western and *'Orl 
Jews will probably increase — it is estimated that this happens in ' 
20% of all marriages at present— and cultural differences between 
the two communities should be reduced. Hiis also should lead to^a 
wider acceptance of 20th century concepts toward women. In the lUilg'^' 
run, religious influence will diminish, as it has in nost modern 
societies, and so will traditional views toward women *s role in 
society. As other institutions become more inportant, the 
impact of the kibbutzim's practices and ideals will also declj 
even now less than 4% of the population lives on the kibbutzimr;fB" 
On the whole, then, the country's laws and institutions will oonti 
to reflect the values of the society at large and _as^ this society 
n takers on less traditional notions, Israel's laws and institutions 
will also become less sexist. 
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Occasion: Visit to Linguistics Department, Bar-Ilan University 

DatQ: ' February 16, 1976 

Contacts: Dr. Joseph Reif, Chairman, Department of Linguistics 

Sidney Kelman, Coordinator, Basic Language Prc^gram 
Mrs. Valerie Whiteson, Applied Linguistics Program 
Mrs. Ttiea Reeves, Teachiiig Supervisor and Inspector 
of English Gurriculae in the Tel Aviv Schools 
ESS Reporters: Bert Mogin and William Do;rfman' 



Our visit to the Snglish Department of Bar-Ilan University was planned 
to inyestigate seme educational inplicatton6 of a multilingual 
society. C^ the one hand, inmigrants to Israel from 100 nations, 
must quickly speak the national language of Hebrew. On the other 
hand, Hebrew-speaking students need to read and use materials in 
the universal language of EnglistlwvTbajdlscp^^ by 
Dr. Reif, assisted by Mr. Kelirod^Tars. fcitei^n and Mrs. Reeves. 



The teaching of English as a ^^c|id:"Uaiifcuage and the teatcl^ing of 
Hebrew to immigrant children was the foibus of the discussion. 

English as a Foreign Language in^the University ^, 

Institutions of higher education in* Israel require the use of source 
materials which are written in languages o"£her than Hebrew, since 
only 3,000,000 people in the entire world can write in F^brew. ,y 
At Bar-Ilan University, for example, 90% of the books in the library 
are written in English; sirmaries in Hebrew do not ^irovide an 
adequate basis for scholarship. Hierefore, an extensive Bas!(c 
Ijuiguage Program in English is conducted for l,200^5tudents at the 
university. Tbe goal of the program is to equip collegia students 
with the literary tools needed to handle books and journals in f ) 
English. ^ ' . f:^ y * 



Althou^ Israeli children staVt English in schpol as a second 
, language at the fourth or fifth grade level and have had about ^ 
seven years of English by the^time they reach the university, [ 
the quality of the English of^entening freshmen is- very uneven. ^ 
One reascMti for this is that there is usually a l^yea^ gap between 
cccpletion of secondary school and university entrand^, due to Army 
service. Unused language skills are quickly lost. Anpther factor 
is the uneven quality of the teaching/leain;!^ e^q^erience. Teachers 
are often drawn from those with English-s*aking backgrounds but, 
especially at the lower grade levels and ij\ the development areas, 
less qualified teachers are used. " - 

All entering university students are given a writfei English 
placement examination. Since the eindiasis is on handling books • 
and journals, the ability to speak English is considered pf leaser 
inportance. \Based on the examination results, the students are 
classified according to the following four levels: Beginner^^ 
Advanced Beginners, Advanced I and Advanced II. , r > ^^V^ 
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Beginners are taught the basics; advanced beginners are given 
* grammar review with increasingly sophisticated literatxire * 
Studehts at both beginning levels/ \^tio conprise about 16% of the 
students, are considered to be at the subnuatriculation level. 
Their classes meet for three hours a week plus one hour of 
laboratory work. The advanced classes meet only two hours per 
week, and at this level English material relating to the students' 
majors is enphasized. The students must pass the advanced examination 
in order to meet ^heir English language requirement. 

In a second program, the Applied Linguistics Course, the objective 
is to train teachers of English vhose native tongue is other than 
English. Students in this course are given a placement examination 
vihich tests speaking ability as well as proficiency in literature, 
^ince English is now tau^t in all of the schools, the demand for 
teachers of English is greater than the sv^jply. 

Foreign Students 

Approximately 7OO students at Bar-Ilaxi University are foreign- 
bom with varying backgrounds in the English language. The Netherlands 
and Scandinavia provide thorou^ traiiling in English, the 
Soviet Union and liarts of lAtin Amera/ca. Other students, such as 
those, f ran Romania and Iran, may have striking deficiencies in the 
language. All foreign students, except for those who cone from 
English-speaking countries, also take the English placement exlami- 
nation and, if necessary, the Basic Language Program. / 

The teadiing of Hebrew to immigrant childrfen uhose native language 
is other than Hebrevfr seems generally a "sink or swim" proposition. 
The children are placed in regular^ classes and are usually left to 
leam the language on their own throu^ saturation, exposure, and 
use. Where there are concentrations of new limiigrant* children, 
arrajigements may be made for si5)plementary classes to speed the 
proqess. Where a child is having special difficulty, private 
lessons may be available. As a general rule, however, no special 
provisions are made, nor do they seem to be needecj*, since this 
approach iseems to work surprisingly well. The motivation to leam 
is hi^. Since Hebrew is. not just a language for conmunication 
but has a strong religious and cultural base. 

The Ulpan approach, discussed elsewhere In this report, is used to 
teach Hebrew to adults. ■ , 



Occasion: Meeting with Arie Fink, Chief, Rehabilitation Bf^xlCh,. 

Ministry of Defense - : i' ^ 

Date: February 16, 1976 * ^ ^ 

Contact: Mr. .F^jik . < - , 

ESS Reporters: Joyce Stem and Daniel Metzman > ' 

> . ■ 
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While the Israel Defense* Force (IDF) is primarily concerned witii the 
deadly business of the nation's military security, is also 
charged under Israeli law with the responsibility of looking after 
and caring for Israel's disabled war veterans. Cin contrast, 
the United States has created a separate governmental agency, 
with Independent funding — the Veteran's Administration — to meet 
the costs of caring for its disabled former servicemen, and 
for the surviving dependents of deceased military personnel . ) 
_XJperatingrxm--.the^-theoi^-that~ ^the -^ame-minl^rtry-^ hlcli l ii l t la t e gnaji" — 
inductee into the military service should Ulso be the agency 
responsible for his care, should he need it, and for that of 
his family should he become disabled or die, Israel requires its 
army to provide from its own budget for these needs. 

The RehabMitation Branch was set up in 1949 during the War 6f 
Liberation and its placdnent within the army was determined by 
David Ben Gurion, the first prime minister. Althou^ this decision 
has been questioned over the-yea3?s7^"the^General Staff has consistently 
maintained the service within the army. 

In a country where active and reserve mdlitiary obligations may 
carry a man to his- 55th birthday, the concept of "caring for its' 
own*' generates a formally institutionalized "extended military 
family'." Israeli officials claim that there is a /significant and 
valuable psychological spin-off f ran this phenomeiion ^)*lich^ in 
part has helped forge the IDF into the highly motivated and 
extremely effective fighting force it has become. 



Hie operations »of the Branch are guided by three basic laws: (1) 
Hie Veteran Vs Law; (2) the Deceased Soldiers' Famtlly Law; and (3) 
the ' Discharged Solders' Iaw. .Th^ programs resultjlng fronj these 
laws are described below: 

Pensions 

1. One type of pension is paid to all veterans vjlth a disability 



2. 



of 10% or more. The purpose of this payment 



is not to provide 



a livelihood but is relatedv^to the special costs associated 
with individual disabilities^ It represents an incentive for 
the veteran to find gainful employment. In. addition, there is 
a tenporary or penr^nent income si?)plement reflated to- an v 
individual's needs, e.g. the degree of his dj.sability and/or the 
stages of his fehabilitation or unenployment , 

If there is permanent or total disability, tlien instep of a 
pension pegged to disability, the veteran receives a full , 
pension, the amount of which is linked to th^ salaries of civil 
servants. So, for exanple, a veteran in thi^ category > married 
but without children, would receive a pension equal to the salary 
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of a mid-grade civil servant. Today this would come to 2,600 Israeli 
poinds per month ($338.00). These stipends, l^y law, £tre linked to 
the cost-of-living index, offering some measure of insulation 
against Israelis rampant economic inflation. Other benefits 
are also provided, including allowances for special care 
attendants and, in cases of at least 50% disability, added 
sums for the acquisition and upkeep of an automobile, and 

supplenaeats to meet the- special needs of , for ejtoiple , 

amputees, the blind and paraplegics. / 

V / * . * 

Medical Services: 

Unlike the AmeHcan model, whito has its own sep^irate military 
medical establishment, the IDF lilies upon existing civilian 
medical facilities and providers to furnish medical services to 
its active and reserve duty troops. This same /civilian medical 
apparatus also caj^s for the military veteran./ In addition to the 
full range of medical and surgical services, giiidance counseling and 
comprehensive social services are also furnished. However, 
Vteterans requiring prosthetic and/or orthotic/ devices ar^ stqpplied 
with them by workshqps operated and maintained by the Ministry 
of Defense itself. While the prescription for these instruments 
originate with physicians outside the defense establishment, their 
design, construction, fitting and maintenance are all provided by 
IDF technicians and experts free of charge. 

Vocational Rehabilitation 

The main enphasis of this aspect of the Branch's program is to bring 
a man to full eirployment. In this, there has been a high degree of 
success. Support varies according to the goals of the disabled 
veteran. > 

j ■ -7- ■ 

1. For anyone accepted by a university for a-^ first or second 
degree, the arrik^ will provide full payhi5nt--of -tuition and 
living allowances, y 

2. Similar support is provided to those enrolled in vocational 
education programs of from six months* to two years' duration. 

3.. Veterans establishing small business enterpi'ises receive low 
rate loans and tax benefits and exenptions. 

4. To assist in the placement of disabled veterans, there are 




Verification of the extent of disab/lities is determined by a" 
Medical Board conpDsed of doctors atooiJited by the Minister of Defense 
ajnd operating ii^ependent of the ai^.;' A hi^er board hears 
afjpeals and pro\nWes a final review. 
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Definition of disabilities, Mr. Fink noted, include psychological 
inpairment , which wajs proportionally higher after the Yom Kippnir War 
than in previous wars. He attributed this to the fact that Israel 
was taken by surprise, to the sheer mass of firepower which had not 
been encountered in previous wars, and to the nature of the 
internment by those who experienced it. 

\- - 

Th^e with battle fatigue and shell shock were those who helped 
forhi the first line of defense. Most have now overcome the , 
psychological problems that resulted from the war. 

The Disabled Veterans^ Organization actively promotes legislation 
to improveXbenef its and the basic laws are being amended all the 
time, Mr. rink informed the group. He also noted that there is 
no difference in the treatmeht of a veteran if he became disabled 
in peacetime, in contoat, or if he sustained his injuries in the 
War of Independence (1948) or the Yom Kippur War (1973). 

Widows, Parents, and Family Support 

A soldier's widow, and the deceased's minor children, receive a 
full means of lielihood. Both widows and orphans, if they are 
adnitted to a universi are eligible to receive full tuition 
and maintenance through u econd level college degree. Should a 
widow remarry, -she receiv a lufrp sum final payment of 90,000 
Israeli pounds in two instaxlments, one when she marries and one 
two years later. If the new marriage is dissolved, the widow 
regains her former status and benefits. For a widow without 
children, the applicable time period is five years, wiiereasra 
widow with children may regain her status if her new marri^e is 
dissolved even after seven years. In any case, benefits for 
children continue even after a new marriage. The Khes^t recently 
raised these benefits for children to free the new hiisband of 
undue burden and to encourage the success of the marriage. 
Mr. Fink also mentioned that a working widow's income has no 
influence on her pension and other benefits. The parents of a 
deceased soldier also receive benefits^ut only those without an 
income are eligible for the maximum allS^^ce. A means test is 
enployed to determine benefit l^vels. The bereaved are also provided 
with medical insurance and special housing grants. 

Tl]e-current budget of the Rehabilitation Branch is 950 million 
Israeli pounds and includes the salaries of its 450-ment)er staff 
and all pensions and benefits described above. Staf ^consists a 
primarily of social woricer9 and placement officers in^Uie seven 
regional offices. The main office in fel Aviv is resp^sible 
for planning and budgeting. ^ J 

Concusion • ■ 

A visitor to Israel comes avay with a distinct sense that the State 
of Israel^has, designed and implemented a conprehensive apparatus to 
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care for her disabled military veterans, that the nation conducts 
the day-to-day business of helping them with an enlightened and 
compassionate comnitment toward restoring the iirpalred veteran to 
the status, of a productive and contributing member of Israeli 
society, and of seeing that ^dxlows and orphais live with hope and 
dignity. - ^ . 



Ctecasion : 


Visit to Beit Halokhem, ^'Warriors House*', 




just outside of Tel Aviv 


Date: 


February 16, 1976 


Cbntact • 


Dr. Yehudi Ben Ashai, Clinical Researcher in 




' Brain Injuries 


ESS Reporter: 


Joyce Stem 



Our visit to Beit Halokhem, a unique institution for Israel's 
disabled veterans, appropriately followed the briefing by Arie 
Fink, Chief of the Rehabilitation Branch of the Army. Tragically, 
Israel has been engaged in wars of survival since her birth in 
1948. With the Six-Day Wa^ in^ 1967, there was an upsurge in the 
number of men in need of a special recreational facility. Hie 
building we visited was nevertheless only completed by the -time of 
the Yom Kippur War (1973) and twD similar facilities for the Jerusalem 
and Haifa areas ^e not yet operatidnal. 

Beit Halokhem, set atop a hill well away from Tel Aviv's pollution, 
overlooks the Mediterranean to the west and the verdant hills of Sarraria 
to the east. It is the perfect setting for a country club >;^*iich, 
in a very i^al sense. Is what Beit Halokhem is. It was conceived 
and built as a retreat for the disabled from Israel's wars ^ere 
together with their families and ccrarades they can play and relax. 
As with any club, there are restrictions and fees. Only veterans 
with at least a 10%. disability are eligible. The ratings are in 
accordance with in1;ernationai-Btandard&-and classification is 
carried out by the Army's medical board. The fee is modest, a basic 
monthly charge of 25 Israeli pounds for the veteran plus 20 pounds 
for his wife an4 a small charge for each" child. However, no family 
is reijuired to pay more than 62 pounds (less than $8 at the time 
of our trip). Moreover, rates are adjxisted downward for unemployed 
veterans dependent upon a pension. 

At the late .morning hours of our visit, few of the facilities were 
being used since most members were at their jobs or in the city or 
surrounding towns. We wejre told that the hours after work and 
after school, as well as holidays, were when Beit .Halokhem was 
in full Qperation with cultural and athletic activities as well as 
some rehabilitation services. 

Our tour of the mcxiem, colorful cbncrete building afforded the 
opportunity to view virtually all the rooms vitiere these prt^ams 
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occur. Sports equipment included an indoor and outdbgr pool , 
specially equipped with a hydraulic lift .to lower men confined tp 
wheel-chairs into the water (the water tenperature is adjusted to 
stimulate the muscle tone of paraplegics); table teijnis for 
paraplegics; a pistol range which was especially popular since it 
c»uTd"^Be~usean5y limited In other sports; 

and a brand new basketball court specially constjructed for the 
disabled maneuvering from wheelchjlirs. 

Other program specialities could be found in a music room complete 
with pian6, hi-fi and taping equipment; an obviously popular art class; 
^d bridge and chess dlub roans. Although Beit Halokhem is neither 
a residence nor a hospital, given the nature of the club's population 
specially designed therapy activities are available as well. We 
visited a "physical fitness" room where those less severely afflicted 
could exercise and a "physical therapy" room where veterans requiring 
a more rigidly calibrated program could work out. All plx)grams % 
of physical fitness or physical ^therapy are medically approved and 
carried out under medical supervision. 

While the clear thrust of the program at Beit Halokhem is on the 
therapy of active participation in a physically or intellectually 
stimulating activity, a lounge with a TV was also available. The 
presence there of a grey-haired man with a cane was a mute reminder 
that some of the warriof*s seeking the benefits of Beit Halo^em 
received their wounds over a generation ago. But stark testimony 
to the imnedlacy of the struggle was aliso available in the lengthy 
roll engraved oh a wall in the central hallway and bearing the 
caption, 'Ttedlcated to Sons of Disabled Veterans Who Fell in the 
Yom Kippur War," 

The visit to Belt Halokhem concluded with a lecture by Yehudai Ben Ashai, 
a clinical researcher in brain injuries. Dr. Ben Ashal, an Israeli 
now living in the United States, had been invited by the State to 
head up a year- long effort to develop a special program of rehabili- 
tation for brain-injured soldiers for vAian all other treatment 
had failed. In layman's tenns, Dr. Ben Ashal was able to dramatically 
convey to our group the success vihich had been achieved in the last 
year with nearly all of the 28, patients who consented to parti-*- 
cipate in what was essejjti^ly an applied research project. 

The project began three years ago viien a mentoer of an elite army 

unit sustained severe brain damage. His IQ fell to 64 and he , 

failed to respond to treatment available In Israel, His family 

refused to accept the diagnosis that nothing else could be done 

for the man and he» was finally sent to the Uqited States for 

treatment by Dr. Ben Ashai, Under an .intensive program involving ei^t to. 

nine hours a day, the team assigned to help the soldier succeeded in 

raising^ his IQ to 110, Oa the basis of this ejq^erienc^, Dr, Ben Ashai . ^ ' 
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was asked to develop a treatment program in Israel and to ti^ain a 
team of therapists to carry on the job there. 

Dr. Ben Ashai briefly described his approach. He stated that the 
brain- injured had been damaged in several ways. Not only were they 
totally disrupted intellectusQly and intrapsychically, but their 
vocations, their socictl lives%nd, often, their family lives were also 

, destroyed as a result of their injury. . Therefore, the first step 
in the treatment was to counteract the situation by creating a^ 
structure in which they could function. The patients together 
with the therapists and their families altogether involved 100 
people crossing three generations. This group came to constitute 
the extended family and society of the patients. All their 
after-tr^tment hours involved this sociiety with whom picnics, 

' parties, and celebrations were shared. 

Secondly,- even though the pool of patients fron \^tiich these patients 
were drawn consisted of men for whom other treatment had so far 
failed. Dr. Ben Ashai selected patients who showed at least some 
potential for success. For one thing, they had to be willing to 
participate, i.e. they had to have some degree of motivation. They 
also had to have experienced success in their careers before their 
injury, whatever those careers happened to be. No aiAasics and 
no unmanageable psychiatric case^ were actnitted. Patients had to 
be unenpljoyed and otherwise able to devote full days to the program. 
But they kite, had -to be independent physically, have one good hand, . 
and live *near Beit Hajyphem. 

Dr! Ben Ash^i and his team were i able to find 28 men vAxo met these 
^ qualifications and the program conmenced. Typ groups of 14 each wei 
formed with 11 staff menobers per^group. Thd program continued 
for 13 months, involving 7 hours of therapy a day for 5 days eAch 
week. Therapy was conducted within the supportive famiiy/cannunity 
structure described. 

Hie major problem for all these men concerned brain conti , 

were in seme manner trapped between themfeelves and the out^ 

world. This translated, itself iiito disorientation, lack of self- 
control and lack of motivation. Therefore, the first phase of the 
program consisted of exercises to bring about self-control: eye/ 
hand/finger coordination; the processing of visual information; 
perceptiye/cognitive integration; and, finally, thiiikin;?. All* 
exercises were carried out at each individual's spe^. Pre- 
• and post-tests were taken at every interval to measure progress. 
Following this phase, progranp were conducted^ to develop greater 
selfHictivation before then cfeveloping courses tailor-made for 
each man to address his residual problems, 

\ 
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Now, with ihk^ yoiir's ol fort concludc^d, thon^ arv two signi f iaint 
n?bTiltK. The first is tlmt ont>-third of the group is already 
gainfully enployed anifl another third scx3n will l?e. Ol* the remaining 
'10 men, only one, said Dr. I3en Ashai, will probably never achieve 
gainful employment. The second major result is that a team of 
therapists dedicated to deal with this probity has now been trained 
in this total approach to the challenge of reorienting the brain- 
injured. Tliey now form a nucleus to train teams elsewhere in the 
country so that the approach may be available nationally. Dr. Ben Asliai 
announced that he had accepted an invitation to extend his stay 
in Israel another year to facilitate the beginning of this 
next stage of the training pro-am. 









Occasion : 


Briefing at City Hotel, Tel 
visit t^ Jules Army Base 


Aviv, prior to 


Date: \ 


February 18, 1976 




Con tac\ : 


Colonel Shlomo Lev 




ESS Reporter: 


Joyce Stern 


\ 



In preparation for our visit south of Tel Aviv toward 
Ashkelon to ah armed forces workshop, the entire ESS^group 
was treated to an introductory lecture by Colonel Shlomo 
Lev on the educational role of the Army in teaching those 
who would not normally be accepted into it. This 
function is carried out by the Manpower 'Branch and involves 
assist injg soldiers who do not meet the expectations of the Anny 
because of social or educational deficiencies. 

Colonel Lev sketched the background, military history and 
ideology of the Israeli Army against which this role 
must be viewed. Recognizing even before statehood was 
achieved in 1948 that the Jewish State would be faced 
with unfriendly neighbors superior in number, Israelis 
developed the concept of ''The Few Against the Many"-- ithat 
Israel wcxild be able to manage against larger forces because of 
her qualitative superiority. This superiority would be based 
on t?he Israeli soldier's educational advantage, especially in 
^modern technology, coupled with his motivation to fi^t 
for the survival of his country. 

Based on this need for quality, a system was devise^ 
for grading each individual before induction and for 
developing a personality profile placing ^the individual 
in one of 16 "Quality Groups." Tests cover I.Q., 
educational attainment, level of Hebrew, and motivation 
as a soldier — all apart from satisfying the physical 
requil-ements*. Placement in 'a Quality Group is of the 
greatest significance since it determines the whole"- 
military life of a soldier from the age of 17 to 54, 
including predetermining the rank to which .an indivl-flual 
may rise. For example, in the Armored Corps an individual 
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could only becomo a commander f ho wore) In tho uppor 
quart ile. However, a soldier Is never told his rating. 

Having sketched the nation ^s need for excellence in her 
army and the resultant Profile ratings which place her 
soldiers in a hierarchy, Colonel Lev described its 
•impact on the Sephardic community. First of all, the 
Army has experienced a ''galloping inflation*' in the 
ratings as a result of a new era of technology 
born after the Six-Day War. The quality standards 
have risen dramatically, *as more skills and a higher 
level of excellence axe required of a soldier, (An 
example of advancing technology is the recent com- 
puterization of gunnery.) Secondly, the profile is and 
always has been "education-loaded.'' Yet, half of Israel's 
population sterns frcm parents' who were ill- or under-educated 
and may have come to 20th Century Israel straight oi+t of. 
the Middle Ages. Consequent ly , new inductees from this 
segment of the population rate low in all four categories 
which comprise the profile. For example, 18% of this 
group has had a maximum of eight years of schooling. 
The demands" of the Army greatly exceed the ability of 
this group to deliver. ' 

We had all been acquainted, by virtue of the background 
reading recommended by ESS, with the social and educational 
gap which exists today in the Israeli population generally 
between those from the "East" and those from the "West." 
Colonel Lev's remarks shifted our examination of this 
problem from the arena of the schools to 'the Army, where 
presumably all of Israel's youth meet. The Army is popularly 
viewed as Israelis melting pot, marriage broker, and 
opportunity for upward mobility. 

We were advised, however, that the dichotomy between the 
Sephardim and Ashkenazim prevents this happy myth from 
attaining the significance of reality. Many ^ephardim 
.have, in f ^ct , failed to gain acceptance into. the Army. 
This has occurred to such a degree that officials talk of 
a social "time bonfib" because failure to be received 
into the Army essentially means fkilure to adjust to life. 
Gangs of these outcasts exist today in Israel's major 
cities and comprise the nation's criminal elements. 

While the demand for quality by the Army has pointed up 
a quality-deficient segment of the population, the Army 
itself faces a quantitative problem. With all her ^~ 
demands upon the adult and even middle-aged population ^l/, 
•for reserve duty, Israel is the most mobilized nation ^Hf 
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on earth. And yrt .^;h(* how ntM^ds a lar>^(»r Army si net* t lio 
thrtMit to \u'v (?xist(MU(» i s pt^rs i s t on t jind jH^rviLsiv(^. 
Conso(iU(Mi t; 1 y , r>^ra(»l is now induct ing ^I'oups t hat W(^r(^ 
not takon as r(M!(nitly as thrtn^ to four yt^ars a^o , 
vO.K- those doomtnt pol(^ntially problomatlo, t.h(^ undc^r- 
(»duoat(»d, and Yhos(» with a slight medical instability. 

IrrduetvnK tht^so prt^viously r(\i<»ctt»d groups'^ is sO(^n as 
aiding both the Army and the nation as a whole. It is 
aimed in part at d(>fuslng the social time bomb. A 
groat stigma is attached to belng^ "not good enough f(^r 
Zahal", especially in some development towns where as many 
as 50% of th(^ 17-year-olds have been rejected In the 
past. Furthermore, in addition t(^ the damage done to V\o 
rejectee's s(?l f-es teem , those who are inducted develop 
a deep hostility to those who do not make It. In taking 
in more individuals now, the Army sees Itself as giving 
"a^ second chance to the second Israel.'* , 

V 

Colonel Lev acknowledged that this educational enterprise 
has been a learning experience for the Army itseLf. It 
has learned, for example, that special care mui^jt^ be 
exercised with inductees regarded as problemat iJb . TTie Army , 
must? operate as an integrating force for these men and 
offer them ap opportunity to excel. To begin with, 
problematic soldiers are inducted separately and i^end 
the initial six months in a special camp called a Dotan. 
There they receive intensive Hebrew instruction, always 
from girl soldier-teachers. It has been found that these 
girls are very influential in effecting positive attitude 
change in these soldiers; they try to please the teacher 
and, as a result, their behavior as well as their Hebrew 
improves. After six months, the men may choose where to 
serve for the duration of their enlistment period. The 
armoured car repair workshop we were to visit co^kisted 
primarily of Dotan graduates. 

Assistance to problematic ^soldiers continues in the form 
of counseling, psychiatric treatment, and education/- 
including vocational training throughout their army 
careers. Dotan graduates are now contributing soldiers^ 
most w6rk irl rear units but a significant i:)roportion 
does go on to combat units. Acknowledging That much 
more needed to be done and that a larger scale effort 
must be made in behalf of these soldiers, it was felt by 
Colonel Lev and by those assisting in this visit that 
the effort was overduie, necessary, and largely succeeding. 
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Occuision: Visit io Nr'urim Youth Allyah VillaK<* 

Contucts: Nisan Kari , Principal, Samu<»l Fra/.<Mi , 

Workshop Supe^rvisor 
KSS K(*port<M": Dorothy Shule^r 



Founded in 1933 as^ aVmoans. of looking after refj/geM* 
children from Furope / YtnUJj^l lyah is^m^Mupjiiiyrtfr 1 ly an 
(^durational raUu^r than a rc^scue or^rftilzation , one geared 
to s/^^v(» dl sadvan tagod children who need "special 
nurtnrln^^," These childre^n Include those from larg^* 
Israeli families, primarily Seph^rdlc Jows , who would 
not or could not educate them aiid orphans and children 
from other countries who arrival ahead of their families. 

Youth Aliyah places young people in a rural or semi- 
rural surrounding and provides a total environment for 
thpse who 'need the in tegrat ion of a normal school and a 
revSidential program. A large comprehensive academic/ voca- 
tional high school on the grounds enrolls about 1,350 
children aged 14-18. ^f these; about 800 live in dormi- 
torl'<^s and the other^aifc'e bused, from their homes lin the 
surrounding areas . enlarged school offers the 

youngsters the opportohity to attefid cjasses with the 
children of the community and openi^ excellent vocational 
facilities to others who desire specialized training.' ' 




The Youth'' Aliyah village of Ne ' urim T^-spori5;ored by 
Hadassah, the Women's. Zionist Organization of Arherica^i 
and also receives funds from the Israeli Ministries of 
Education, Labor and Welfare. The Army also sponsors 
special programs such as the one for 17-year-old school . 
dropouts, who are trained in a trade for one year. The 
Army continues them in the trade--auto mechanic or 
earth moving mechanic for example — during their three 
years 6^f service. 

The term aliyah means "ascension" or Vgoing up" and is 
the coming of Jews as individuals or groups to live in 
Israel. Youth Aliyah continues to serve this function 
and has adjusted it^ programs to meet the.Aeeds of the 
children of the different waves of Immigrants. Ne'urim 
has apparently had success with children from diisadvan.taged 
populations and those who, for some reason, do not fit 
^into the regular schools. For example, the village had 
recently established a program for about 40 children of 
immigrants from the Russian Caucasus mountains. At 16/ 
they -were illiterate in Russian and spoKe only an Asiatic 
Tat dialect. ^Very volatile, the children had not adjusted 
in a regular sOjhooi . At the time of our' visit, the Tat 
youngsters ^vere; being bused from their homes to day ilihool 
to learn Hebrew and attend skill classes as an extension 
of their language lessons. The girls were taking a 
cosmetology course and the boys were in machine shop. 
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Aftrr mitstrritiK llrhrrw. t hry may (^ontinur in t h<»s(^ skill*; 
iw <»nr()ll in i^tlu^rs. Tin* ju-fiool works with I h<» partMits, 
rsprcially \hv fathtM-s. to liandlr prol)l<»m^*. 

N«»*urim has an educational stafC of 200 which includt^s 
tfMichors i^nd dormitory counselor?;. Th<^ ,adm iji i s t. rat i 
stuff of 1 r)0 includes ma i n t<»nanc<» perHonn<M and food 
s«»rvic<»s. Obviously, th<» por pupH 1 <»xp<»ndl ture is h i 
and apparently It Is justified in terms of Youth Allyah 
as atv ^'absorption ciMiter" and of thi^ hl^h costs necessary 
to educate disajivanta^od (*hildren. 

Thc^ hi^h school offers a fai/r~year secondary program 
for those who arrive at 14. An experimental pYogram 
allows some students to complete the first throe years 
of hiKh school and then work three days and attend school 
three days during their senior year. Other programs 
are organized for students who drop out after the c->mpulsory 
^tbgrade ^o they can work five days and" attend school 
d>y . ^--^ 

As its major intake function for ilnhiigrant youths, the 
school, has intensive projs^rams to teach Hebrew in four to 
six months. Funded by^lthe Ministry oK Education and Culture, 
it also offers 17-year-olds the opportunity to take matricu- 
lation exams in their own language* and to learn Hebrew. 

Most of the programs lead to one of three diplomas: thj^ 
regulalr diploma for which students take all matriculation 
exams;/ a diploma for students who take some bu^not all 
exams for matriculation with the option of taking others 
later; or a practical diploma for which students do not 
take any of the exams. 

The core of the program is the regular high school in 
which students take an academic program, or prepare for 
well-paid jobs in skill trades. Men* choose from matriculation 
level fields such as aviation and electronics or trades 
such as carpentry; plumbing, auto mechanics and earth 
movin;; mechanics. Women enroll in technical draftl/ng, 
cosmetology, nurse's aide courses, commercial and business - 
pxograms. Some enroll in electronics.. 

The ratio of men ,to women students is 3 to 1. Cultural 
bias limits the number of girls who continue educati6n 
after the 9th grade; ,those who do continue enroll in 
occupations which are considered acceptable for women. 

The 800 t'esident students live in small groups of about 
30, each with its own social counselor/house mother. Some- 
times smaller ratios are oi^nized--to meet the needs of # ' 
students who have severe problems. In general, the social 
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counselor helpsf* the^ students 'through their adj^^ip^gt 
perihotls and iiiterests them in some of the 50 Jfbbqf'S^ group^^ 
organized within the dormitories and in the organized - 
feport program. ' , • 

The school has field counselors who work with famllrLs • 
and employers, as necessary, psychologist visits the 
campus two or three times a week to work with th^j. s|;af f 
as needed. 

Located along the shore of the Mediterrarre^vn 'on the site 
of what was originality a Bri tish police outpost ''to k^p 
out Jewish immigrants, the school has an open-door 
policy, one, designed to take all comers and to make 
whatever changes in programs are necessary ^to create an 
environment where each youngster can begin to, find his or, ? 
.her own place. ' ^ 



Occasion: Visit to Oranim, Kibbutzim State College:- 

Date: February 23,* 1976 'C/V 

Contact:^ 'j^4'^^^ Moshe Giladi, Director 
ESS Repart^rl^"^^^ A. Wiener 



Oranim is the national Israeli^, school fi^r educatorsr,'? - 
wh^ are/part of the kibbutz movement. It also* supports 
the Institute for Research in Kibbutz Education. Because 
of the philosophical concerns of the population tljat 
is committed to kibbutz life^ it was felt that those 
persons who would be instrumental in shaping the lives 
of the children of ^kibbutzniks needed a unique type ^^f 
teacher training.. This feeling exists among the members 
of the kibbutzim because they believe that the way a 
teacher is educated will direoily affect both his " 
teaching styl^ and the values He imparts to his students. 
The significance of this concept is particularly apparent 
once we consider the structu;re of education on a kitobutz, 

In^ the kibbutzim, children are generally placed in a 
children's cottage within several days to i^x weeks 
after birth. They are educated there ,/witli their peers, 
until they reach the age of 18, when they enter the Army. 
During the early stages of development, until kindG<f^arten 
age, children live in a Toddler -Home in groups of four to 
six, cared for by a nurse. When theyN^r^^-crlPkindergarten 
age, groups of about 10 to 15 children are cared for by 
one teacher and three '^metapelots , " or trained nui^es.^^ 



l Education in Israel , Report of thie Select Subcommittee 
on Education, Ninety-First Congress, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 19^0, p. 50, 
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While ' chi^ldren on the kibbutz are by nO means isolated 
from thpir parents, ^Jt is clear that almost ill of their 
everyday care and a esod deal of their early attitudinal 
development is left to others. • So it comes as no 
surprise' that training of these teachers and met^ipelots 
ijS regarded with*special concei*n. ^ ^ 

This concern is relfected in the way students aire chosen 
to attend Oranim, and their resultant high motivation. 
.Every student, at Qranim who comes from a kibbutz (65% 
o;f the student population) is chosen by his fellow 
tcibbutzniks . The kibbutz pays for the tuition and 
livirig^expenses of the students they send. This 
arrangement insures a highly motivated student body, . 
\ since the trainees know before , they even begin their 
^ studies where they -will work and in what capacity. 
Similar influences act upon the other 35% of Oranim' s 
1,200 students. This group of students falls into two ^ 
categories. First there are some students from Arab* 
towns who are sent to Oranijn by the Ministry of Education. 
Like the kibbutzniks, the Arab students know where they 
will teach upon graduation, since they must sign a 
contract with the Ministry, in which they agree to 
return to their towns to teach for a minimum of five 
years. The second category of non-kibbutz members is made 
up of those students from the general population who 
want to study at Oranim because of its ^reputation for 
high quality training. For these students, the college' 
charged the very high tuition of abaut^I.L. 3,000 per year. 
vflThis amount is not easily afforded by most Israelis and 
its expense 'would require some measure of sacrifice for 
the student and/or his family. Presumably, such a 
student has given a great, deal of consideration to his 
career choice, and has a clear idea of what he wants 
from his postsecondary education. ^ 

The type of training offere#at Oranim builds upon and 
reinforces the career choice. - Students have practical 
fi^ld experience from the beginning of their studies. 
As-JDr. Giladi said, the philosophy at Oranim is that 
"Education is life. It cannot be separated." Given this 
statement, we can easily understand why educational theory 
is never divorced from its practice, as it most often is 
itT traditional teacher education. This emphasis on the 
practical also determines the kinds of materials Oranim 
teachers are trained to use. Great emphasis is placed 
upon use of commonly Available items, and upon the 
importance of the child's surroundings. For kibbutz 
children, their teachers' training in this area would have 
particular benefit since the children's everyday living 
and learning environments are bqth controlled by educators. 

Those students studying to become metapelots train for 
one to two years exclusively in early childhood education and 
become, what we might call, early chj^idhood specialists. 
^It is interesting to note that Dr. Giladi mentioned some 
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simil9,rity between the metapelot tr9.i^ing and the type 
of parent training that is now being undert^aken by the 
Brookl^^e Eaifly Education Project in Massachusetts. The 
Brookline project, like metapelot training, emphasizes 
the . importa^dce of a child's earliest environment and 
adujt * cont|icts in determining the^ success of his future^ 
educational :^ psychological , and social development , 
Instead j&t- training parents, howejbr, •Oranim -is training 
specialjtfeed educational personnel, and has been doirrg so 
for abouT\ fifty years, 

Students sti^dj^ing to become elementary and secondary 
levQl teachers traiji for 3 to 3 1/2 yjfirs. This include'i 
special' music and art teaqjj^ers , as well as special edti- 
cators wha teach the handicapped. Significantly., 
secondary a/qhool teacher trainees study both their major 
subject tSeljd and education right from the start/ 
Gil gmi s^id he saw this as a way of preventing 
frustrated scientists,*^ mathematicians-, and writers from 
becoming teachers. The primary goal at Oranim is to learn, 
to teach, , 

: Since it was expected that most students at Oranim would 
have this goal in mind, the school was set up .without the 
t^raditional academic rewards and pressures to achieve. 
It was assumed that students would study for study's 
sake. Understandably, then, neither exams nor grades . 
are used at Oranim. « Student evaluation is conducted, 
through a process of personal contacts with professors. 
This procJess is facilitated through the maintenance of' 
a class size^ of no more than 24 students. ^ 

In addition, up until five years ago, no degree was 
granted at Oranim. At that time, the college worked 
out an*^ association with Haifa University which allowed 
It to grant its students a degree,^ This arrangement 
with Haifa University -was not worked out without mis- 
givings on either side. The University was, and continues 
to b^, opposed to Oranim 's policy of no exams or grades, 
Oranim, on the other hand, will not yield on thisT^point, 
and continues to guard against these and other practices 
which they consider inappropriate to their educational 
philosophy. Dr. Giladi said that he didn't want the 
goal of his students to be the receipt of a "piece of 
paper.*'. Nevertheless, it was felt tl^at the granting of 
a degree was important in that it would give Oranim 
graduates greater future mobility and open up wider 
pp.ssibilities for continued study at other institutions. 

Perhaps the que^t'ion most ^important to consider in 
examining teacher training at Oranim is whether the 
school is producing the kind of teachers the kibbutz 
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ijnembers hoped it^wdyld- Dr, Giladi wa^ quick to point 
out that it did/ He said that Ghi-ldren on a kibbutz are 



life by their 
have a strong 



taught the basic principles of kibbutz 
teachers. Eibbutzniks are expected to 
sense of responsibility for the general wel;f are of the 
community, and so the children are taught the importance 
of volunteerism, the value of mutual help, cooperation 
with other&, and the practice of. direct democracy. In 
these and related principles kibbutz children have been 
tested/ to be consistently far superior to the rest of 
the populi(.tlon. . I'm sure that Dr, Giladi would have 
been able to tell us much more about the value of kibbutz 
education, if we had had the time. ^He impressed us all \ 
as being a committed educator and an ardent believer 
in the ideals endbodied in the kibbutz movement. ^ His 
work at Oranim seemed to be his way of ensuring the 
continuation of. those ideals. 







Occasion: Visit to the University of Haifa 

Date: February 23, 1976 

Contact: Meinbers of the School of Education 

ESS Reporter: Susan A. Wiener 




The ^tHKf^ &nd rainy on the day of our visit 

to the^lH.versity of Haifa, a bit unlucky, for us since the 
modern, glass^walled buildings high on Mt. Carmel would 
have afforded lus a specta,cular view of the city and 
harbor below. It is even possible, we were told, to 
see as far south as Eg3n?t from the top of the Eshkol 
Tower for Faculty and Research. To insure the beauty 
of this setting, ^the Israeli government has declared . 
the land' surrounding the caiiq[>us to be the Naitional Park 
of Haifa. This means that no bther buildings may be 
constructed to obstruct the view from above or below. 
In addition, architectural plans'' have been ^ drawn so 
that once all of the construction of -the. University 
btiildings is complete (building began'af ter the 1967 
Six-Day War), the only visual indication from the city 
that the University is Indeed there will be a view of 
the Eshkol Tower. Except for the tower, the Univiersity 
is housed in an incredibly long, low building, niched 
intd the side of Mt. Carmel. This shape has aptly won 
it the nickname "the aircraft carrier." 

It was through the main entrance of the Eshkol Tower 
that we began our introduction to the University,/ 
We were greeted by a meniber of the administrative 
staff who gave us some background inf ormaition and a 
tour of the physical plant, ' 




The University of Haifa, faunded in 1963, has Faculti/es 
of Humanities and Social Sciences, Schools of EducaMon 
and Social Work, and Institutes of Biologs^ ajid Maritime 
Studies, comprising 25 cfepartments . There aVe 9.bout 
6,000 students currently attending, including Arab and ^ 
Druze students, and about 500 facul;ty members. Oi^r 
Universityv^ide^pointed out that there were many 
kibbutzhiks among the student populati^on, and gave'the * 
impression that this was a particularly popular choic 
among that group as an institution of highjer edudation. 
Another interesting faat abotit the make~i^p of J^e Student ^ 
population was that ^60^65% are female* /It vfa$ spe'culated 
that this "over-repr^entation" of wAme/ii is due tb the 
Univelrsity ' s concentration on the social s^ciences, a 
traditionally' more popillir major f ield V^or^wjmen than ^ 
the natural and physical sciences; which seem^to^ be 
the" priilcipal fields of study offered by maay of the 
other postsei5pndary institutions^in Israel. ^ ^ 

AccordinAy, the kind of research done at the University . 
Q,f Haifa ^s mainly sodial in nature. While some exact • 
scientific research is conducted, chief ly in genetlqs, 
the major research at the University is on such problems 
-as the integration of. Arab students, the development of 
the town complex; jsrurrounding Half a and the study of 
political elite leadership in immigrant centers.. 

The philosophy of -the University of Haifa is to integrate 
the different Faculties as much as possible, encouraging 
not only a multidisciplinary approach to learning 
and research, but also a mixing of various groups > 
of students who normally might never even meet. This 
philesophy is reflected two differexit ways. One 
is that all students study two dif f er^ht major fields, f 
from the time they enter. This is oj)i|osed to- the 
common European tradit^n of entering bne Faculty and 
studying one subject intensively and exclusively for the. 
entire university career. A secoaid, more subtle encourage- 
ment to the integration of students and faculty is the 
layout of the physical plant. Meeting rooms and lounges 
are common to all members of the university. . The entrances 
and exits, walkways, and other public acreas are placed 
^nd^ decorated in order to have the* effect of encouraging 
socializing.' Most important , the central Eshkol Tower 
houses facilities commonly used by all Faculties: the ' a 
library and the computer ctenter. Again, having one library 
instead of many specialized ones runis ^counter to the 
European university tradition. ,i 




Our tour of the library revealed very pleasant * work and 
study areas interspersed am^fig t>p^n slacks • Nowhere was there 
a feeling of being, closed in, . Part'of /this Reeling can^e^ 
attributed to the ample-^ space allocated to the libra^ry; \ 
however, most importaxit waa^ the.»fact that the walls/, 
wjierever possible, were glass, ' This provided a paixoramic 
view of the outdoors on one side, and a view of the busR - 
world inside the building on the other^. - ' ^ . ^ 

Of course, this 'library is admirable for reasons ^of her than 
its setting. / fti addition to its open stack^ of 300,000 v 
volumes (mosy titles are In English), the life^Wry offers a 
heavy collection of periodicals and an extensive collection 
of newspalpers. o For example, the Ne^ir York Times is availalrle 
from the year 1900, the London Times from 1785, 

After completing our tour, we had lunch at the University 
with several faculty members. Our luncheon^ was followed 
by a lecture and discussion on Arab education in Is.rael , 
led. by Dr^ Mqfehe Rinott of the University of Haifa knd 
Dr. Sami Mar'i, Director of the University's Institute for 
Research and Development of Ajrab Education. 

Occasion: Visit to Arab Community Center, Village of T^unra 

Date: February^, 23, 1976 

Contact: Ifunir Do'av, Director of the Center ^ v 

ESS Reporter: David B. Orir 



The Ai^ab village ^of ^amra, which is located near Haifa, 
is the largest Arab village in that part of the country, 
population approxima^tely 12,000.^ We were received by 
Munir Do'av, direjctor of the community center. Do'av 
addi*essed us in>f Hebrew which was transla-ted for us by 
MrsZ Hadassah Yuval. ' ' 

H^ nqt^ th^t ifefis was th0 first community center in the 
Arab Sector and that the concept Was^ ajbo.ut six years old> 
The effort is to\ locate such center$" in existing facilities, 
and there ar6 several portions of i the program located in 
various facilities around the vijUage. The one that we* 
were in was located in the teache«i^S>oom of ^ the local 
elementary school. v '"^^''^^ ? <lh 

S , ^ V : I ■ 

This parti<U||ar center was founded in ll^73 and has a broad 
rangeof acrivities. Its concept is thit all sections of 
the community, all families and villagers of all ages 
should become involved. The concept of family was emphas^^zed 
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sU.nce the Arab villages are very often based on hug^ clanships 
^-j^r families (for exatnple / the. director * s |family includes 5, 000 
^ of the 12,000 people in this village) , an/1 he does not want 
the conpunity activities to be conlf ined^'t o *a single family. 



ne of his major difficulties is that he must cope with 
the tightness of facilities both in terms of amount and 
quality of space ^d equipfHent. - ' 

♦ * ■ 

The program enqbraces a wide Variety of activities, including 
art, ^sports, eflHcation^ and social activities. All kinds 
of sports are included and as a matter of ^ct this village * 
^ produced the ^natiojial champion in weightlirting. (Subsequent|.y , 
jr Vie viewed some of Jthe boys working out at weight lift ing) . 

J 7 ' • ' > 

Music activitiesf^include^ singing and dancing and the center 
group also received a prize for these activities. (We^ also 
viewed a boys' dance class). Oile of the are^s that the ( 

• community ceiiter director is most prbud of Is the evening 
school which has been set up as^i^art of the leducational 
activities, particularly for thos^ who missed high school . 
in the new high school. The goal here is to enable 
students to go for their matriculation examination for 

ihigh school. (See the report on Arab Education). 

With -^pespect to thev^social activities of the community center, 
Mr. Do'av empYiasized his plans for a new theater to give 
young folks a place to socialize. He said that two girls 
now pjtrticipate in the theater and for the very firs^ time 
they had a girl on stage last. year. ;A lot of the work is 
in folk! ore and folk dan cine:. ^-^^ 

1 . . - • / 

Another activity of the center was the summer day^camp 
program when 450 boys and girls were buse^ out of the 
village for day camp activity. The center also emphasized 
th^se kinds of activities to offer youth opjwrturiities to 
meet young Jewish people, and to intera^ with other community 
centers in other Arab villages. 




The community center has made a greati contribution to 
cultural life, placing emphasis ofi Arabic holidays through 
plays and ceremonies, which has i^ier^iulted in a recreation 
of^JS^^ folklore of these people-.^ ' 

Budget for the center is derili^^^ from: (1) a basic budget 
from the local council or governme^nt of the villagep (2) a 
national organization for cpmmunityv cen ' "s proAride/S I.L. 200,000 
per year; (3) whenever the center develops a sp^^^al program,' 
such 3^ the program to combat ill^/teracy, it receives a 
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special budget from that branch of the^inlstxy Educat Ion 
and Culture; and (4) the center charges a nominal fee for 
those who participate. There are about 1,000 members of 
the community centellj; but services are not limited to the 
official members. ' ^ ) 

Last year they did^ considerable busing of women oirt^of the 
village on short tripfe ib ot/fer to help ttie^women know the 
country better. The center may participate "^In any kind of 
activity in which the commimity centers of) the nation 
generally participate. 

I asked a question abouiTthe content of day camp activities, 
and the answer was that they are typical of these^klnds oj^ 
* activities. However, Do'av stressea that one of Thfe 
. important programs in the 'day camps |wa8 leaderjBbip training 
for teens. ^ I .^gF^ N 

WitT^respect to^staf f , ytfeigire are essentjially no ^olunt^eers 
from th^ village excepx one boy who wants to go to medical 
school and was tol'ch^ the Ministry of Education that he 
had to serve a year'4.n some service to his village as a pre- 
requisite. Do'av explained that he hires staff only with 
the permission of the council in his village? Be started 
with himself and worked out of his house and now has five 
permanent and 3(^part-time staff members. He wants a 
'woman to assist reaching th^ women in the village, but 
while he has approval for hiring a woiq)||i he has no space 
to do so* \ I ' 

, ■■ ' . 

The question of compulsory education laws came up again 
and Do'av noted that they tried to enforce these laws by 
persuasion rather than by recourse to arrest. For example, 
there is a central "PTA" which meets with the local PTA 
and triei^^ to show them how to persuade parents to let* 
their children go tb school. They enlist participants 
for their activities by going from house to house to see 
who's interested in what. 

iDo'^Lv summed up his goals in a very broad sense without a 
tilEQe frame by saying that he would like to see his village 
better than any other village with respect to education 
and community service. He says it is hard because his 
facilities are poor and^it is an uphill battle against the 
social structure of the village. However, he feels encouraged 
and one Of his "major gl^ls is to get the theater goicfe so that 
young couples will have a place to go, socially. He wants 
to be able to answer all the needs of the village but he 
.f^els he is nowhere near that yet. The village society is < 
a stable one due to/the familial structure's de^p roots 



Do'av said tha^t newco^rs are not typically^a problem. The 
problem is in overcoming the influence of the family clans 
^nd moving more toward progressiv^ educatlon-orlented areas. 
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Oacaslon: Visit to Abba Khoushy jfJlpan, Kiry^ft Eliezer, Haifa 

Dslte: ^^ February 24, 1976 

Contact:, T' chia ^Avivi, , Director * - 

ESS^ Reporter: Pkul E. Cawein 



For the professional immigrant to Israel whose skills require, 
verbal anA written communication , the rapid niastery of the 
Hebrew language^ is a vocational and economic necessity^ ' 
Since 1967, this Absorption Center (Ulpan)*, supporttsd in 
part by the United Jewish Appeal^, has provided. educational 
services to thousands of professional immigrants. ' It is a 
residential cChter for entire families with classes for 
children as well as adults/;^ .But its primary, purpose is to 
impart basic facility d.n the Hebrew language within a 
maximum of f ive raonthm '^and to as3ist professional imp^graflts 
to move into produoti^J^g^^^jeaaployment throughout the country, 
in cooperation witp t^e Ministry, of Labor. 

The language study is intensive — rfive hours a dky total * 
immersion in Hebrew, Initial^ instruction is verbal, a 
simple audio-lingual approach, with classes of students 
from mixed laHguage backgrounds. While many of the 
instructors |lre multilingual, the sole common, language 
of the students in any classroom is Hebrew The motivation 
to learn i^ intense: immediately for simple human communi- 
cati|gn^ over th€r>^l<nig haul for economic security, ^or 
the "Slow there ia\ special tut<^4:pg after regular classes. 
As language facility develop^t^^ professionals are brought 
to teach the specialized^xerminology of their fields. 



Preparation for citizenship is also emphasized through 
classes in Israeli history, politics and geography ,^ taught 
initially in the nat ive * tongue^ of the students. (At tfie 
time^f our visit the^^e were immigrants from Russi*^ 
Rufliania, South America, United Kingdom, United States and 
South Africa), ^roup trips are taken to Jerusalem /and 
other sites, contact^ and visits with relatives fssuata 
friends are encours^ed and, as language facility develops, 
individuals ar^ sent out for^job interviews and to make 
s^ett^ement arrangements 

The building in which the Immigrant families live and 
stiidy is comfortable but stark. The ipotivation to move 
on is intense. Within five months 60% will have departed 
for settlement. 
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Contact : Visit to the Knesset and meeting with Hon . Shalom 

Levin, Member/of the Knesset apJjS^cretary , Israel 

\ Teachers ' Unia|i^^-N ^ 
e: February 24, 1976 

Contact: Mr! Levin 

ESS Reporter: William Dorfman 



Thememtfers of the Education S ^ft Seminar watcfied part of an 
evening session of the.Knesjret (the Israeli unicameral parliament) 
from the balcony. A ^las« of high school boys under the 
tutelage of a teacher shared our audience. The subject of 
debate wa« the budget fof the coming year. On the floor, 
the Minister of finance warily de/ended his proposals against '\" 
spirited attacks f^ the left and the right .i Despite a 
f belt-tightening posture, a record expenditure of 85 billion - 
Israeli pounds was submitted for feonsideratibn , of which * 
30 billion was for defense an* 4 billion (almost $600,000,000^ 
at current Exchange rates) was for education. A member 
of tH« liberal wing of the ruling coalition decried a cutback 
in education and other social services. On the other hind, 
a member of the oppo'sition Likud 6oalitlon criticized the 
large deftest and high tax situations which have cpntinued 
to plague Israel through its history of expensive defense 
crises and immigrctot absorption. Mrs. Hadassah Tuval , our 
Israeli coordinator,- translated some of the debate from , 
Hebrew to English. This was one of the few occasions in 
Isrciel where our understanding was limited by language. 

Later we ^met with Shalom Levin, a member of the Knesset 
Committee on Education and Culture. Although he is the 
Secretary Ajf the Israel (Elementary) Teachers' Union,* Levin 
did not believe that there was a conflict of interest in 
considering education legislation. Several issues were ^ 
then candidly analyzed. 

Crovernment Budget for Education 

The government is simultaneously ^tiT^ing to lower the standard 
of living in order to cut inflation (now at the horrendous 
level of 35-40% a year) and to increase the efficiency' of 
the use of funds by Qieans of the budget. Austerity in 
running the schools is needed in "the struggle for physical 
and economic existence." The goal of economic independence 
has failed, according to Levin, because* Israel has tried to 
mat^j^tain a higher standard of living than its economy could 
support. (Israel's balance of payme|its has been strikingly 
in deficit for 28 consecutive years). A decline in the 
standard of education may therefore be* inescapable, especially 
at the higher education level, where a 40% slash was proposed. 
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Teacher Strikes 

Levin said that Israel is characterizedKby f reedfom of the 
press, freedom to demonstrate, and freedom to strike. Everybody 
either is on strike today, was oi^ strike _jf^^er day , or will 
be on strike tomorrow. Teachers also use the strike as a 
weapon in a period of rapidly rising cost of living. Most 
strikes are of short duration. < 

., ^ * ^ - \. . - 

Role of the Knesset in Edu cation; ' <^ 

^ ^ . y 

Levin insisted that there are.no political pressures on 
education in Israel. Education legislation i« initiated by 
the Minister of Education land Qulture and passed on to the 
Knesset.^ Most pf the parliamentary action takes place in 
co^ittee. The Ministrtes of Labor, Welfare, and Defense 
are also involved in education. ^ ? K 



Arab Ed ucation . 

•■ — . 

Arab education was limited in scbpe and effectiveness at 
the time of Israel's birth. Und^r the- British, it was neither 
compulsory nof coeducational. Most of the educated Arabs 
left the country during the 1948 conflict, so that the ^ 
first Arab^ schools in the new State were staffed by 90% 
unqualified teachers. 



Great gains have been made since 1948 in Arab education. 
Participation rates at all levels have increased, particularly 
for 'girls.* The proportion of unqualified teachers has been 
reduced rO)40^ l5ut much more needip to be done. The central 
government pays for the cost of Arab school buildings and 
facilities while local communities pay for school buildings 
used by Jewish children. Instruction is in the Arabic 
language, using textbooks published by the Israeli government . 
There is minimum. interference in Arab education, which Includes 
teaching of the Koran and the encouragement of programs by 
local communities. Some Arabs attend Jewish schools', particularly 
ih vocational education. 

\ 

Consequences of Redpced Edu?cation Budget 



The proposed 40% slash in national support of education would 
result in the closirlg of 500 classes at the primary level. 
At present, 10% oJr' eVementary school classes^ have 4o or more 
pupils and 40-45%. ofjclasses have between 30 and 40 pupils. 
Most large classed afre in established cities with ^mall 
classes maintainedl for new settlements. Fewer I^aeli 
pounds will mean/an increase in classroom size. Naturally, 
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the teacher unions are opposed to the slash 6^f funds « Levin 
believes that standards can be maintained by putting less 
money in building and more in programs/^ . 

It wtll be necessary to set a moratorium in Higher education. 
Moreover, reforms in matriculation exams and pre-primary 
education must be suspjended. The extension of free and 
compulsory education from the 9th to the 10th grades is 
indefinitely postponed. 

Closing the Social Gap 

JLevin showed much concern about^the discrepancy i& education 
achievement of Oriental Jews and of European Jewa^ which 
acts as a bar to. social mobility. He said that 80% of 
"achievers" are European and 80% of "underachievers" are 
Oriental. Problems in educating Oriental Jews are created 
by r^istance to coeducation, religious orthodoxy, and 
standards of /sanitation « Attempts to iinprove the educational 
performance of Oriental Jews include school Integration and 
even biislng on the American model. Results have been 
disappointing, despite the Inplressions of improveiient by 
admitting less qualified Sepnardic Jew^ %p the universlj^ief^. 

Legislation has been proposed to l^gt^en the school day 
for Sephardic Jews. Levin opposes thiS\ innovation , because 
no educational advantage can result if schools are not 
ready to implement it, I 



Occasion : 
Date : 
Contact : 
ESS Reporter: 



Visit to the Denmark Comprehensive School, JerusaJLem 

February 25, 1976 

Mrs. Hedva Ish-Shalom, Principal 

Joyce Stem 



A small group visited thf6 Denmark Comprehensive School which 
was built five years vago to address the social gap by pror 
moting the integration Af students, in - grades 7 to 12, Prom 
a range* of social and economic levels-.i It is built in tHfe 
. Katamon neighborhood on The site of what used to be an 
immigrant camp. But it is adjacent to a neighborhood 
populated by highly educated professionals in government, 
medicine and the Hebrew Un^A^ersity, The school draws 
students from elementary schools in both neighborhoods, 
Ther^ is nb busing; students walk to the school. 

Hedva Ish-Shalom*, dynamic and vivacious principal, received 
us in her office and sketched in the background of the 
social problem in Israel, She described how the counts 
had initially received the waves of Sephardic immigraiyts 
the 50s and had "naively" expected them to acquire the 
same values as the early settlers and founding community 
held. Now the^Sephardic group comprised half of Israel's 
population, including a second and third generation of low 
I educational attainment and school dropouts. Everyone in 
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Israel, she sfid, is deeply concerned with the problem, 
as could be seen ^by the provisions made by the Knesset to 
support compensatory education although the budget was * 
being cut for most other services. 

On>th^ other hand, Mrs . Ish-Shalom cited two instance^ when 
parents resisted having tf^eir fchilciren sent to the Denmark 
school and took tbeir cases to the Israel- Supreme Court. 
In the first instance, regarding compulsory att^dance at. 
the junior high level, the parents charged ^that requiring 
their children to^ attend the sdho9l was an infringement of 
their civil rights. Significantly, the Court denied the 
claim on the grounds that without -the attendance of the 
plaintiffs, the national goal of integration would'^be^' / 
harmed. fhe second instance concerned high school atten(jl^ce, 
which is not compulsory — parents apply for their c^ildr* 
to attend. Some parents located nedr the Denmark school 
applied to the Hebrew University High School, which is/also 
nearby. When the children were denied admittance for lack ^ 
of space, the parents sued the Ministry of Education fdr the 
opening of additional spaces at the private high school. 
Again the decision went against the parents. The judgds 
ruled that while the children's parents were tree to_^ply| 
anywhere for high school, the State has no oblx|f&tr?5n to 
subsidize private programs to create i^oom for them. In 
effect, the children had to attend the Denmark school. 

Cut from Jerusalem's pink and gold limestone, like most of 
the Qity's buildings, the school sits unobtim^ively on 
the side of a low hill southwest of the #ld City. The 
absence of^ graffiti or vandalism suggests a pride on 
the part *f students. This impr«|||^ion was reinforced during 
our brief walk through the schoolr The guide provided by 
>Mrs. Ish-Shalom was an Ashkenazi student, although we were • 
soon joined by a friend of his who was Sephardic . Both 
•students demonstrated not only an acute awareness of (the ' 
social pr^pblem, but a deep, personal commitment to seeing 
that the Denmark school succeeded in promoting integration. 
They felt that without the establishment of the school 
on the boundary of the two neighborhoods their paths would 
never have crossed. Although adjacent, their worlds were 
far apart. Th^ students claimed that their friendship was 
not unique, that there were many such friendships at 
the school between Sephardim and Ashkenazim. 

Despite their encouraging testimony, it is evident^ even to 
casual observers that social integration is a goal yet to 
be attained. The school is tracked for academic and 
vocational pursuits. Mogt Ashkenazim are in the academic 
track ^^hereas the Sephardim take vocational training. 
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Opportunities to meet seem quite limited, therefo]i^, since 
^ it is as though tw#, sobools coexist under one ro<5f. The 
two groups t<1iich' Denmark intended to integrate simply 
desegregate themselves into these two school^- 

^4lhis JiKigntent may be too harsh." Perhaps the existence of 
that "one roof" is a significant step toward, integration. 
It is at feas/t; serving to bring the groups Hn closer* x 
proximity. In the microcosjn of ' the school, that proximity * 
•together with iiila|ihative leadership is evidently defusing 
hostiXities, pron»|ln^ frieri^ships and, ^ roost significantly : 
for the country 's^^^aLlth and survival, instilling a 
commitment ;tn the youth to unite the two Israels." 

The school built to promote this goal has been appropriately 
n^amed. ^ The large plaque in the entrance foyer reads: 

"The Denmark s.cliool is an expression olf^^ J;|ije profound 
honor and respect of the people of ! Isfierel'^ and the 
Americap Jewish Community for the people^f Denamrk 
who performed^ an unforgetable jact of brotKterhoi 
and nobility by rising as one to rescue their ^|}low 
citizens of the Jewish faith from threatened 
extinction in October, 1943.". 




Occasion: MeetJLng with Dr. Chanan Bapaport , -^Dirftctoy , 

Hen;:ietta Szold Institute, National Institute 
for Research in the Behaviaral Sciences, 
Jerusalem , ' 

Date: February 25, 1976 - \ 

Contact: Dr. Rapapoft v ^ 

ESS Reporter: Bert Ifogin 



The Institute was estal^iished In 194X by Henrietta Szold 
to plan programs for I^aeli children and youth based on 
study and research. Although the Institute maintains 
independence with regard to its work, its Board of Directbrs 
includes the Ministers of Educatv^on, Health and Welfare. 
The Ihstitute sheets its projects an^ reports the "results 
of its work candidly and objectively. A Scientific Advisory 
Board is conq>osed of approximately 20 distinguished social 
scientists and educators drawn from around the world,' but 
mostly from the United States. The Institute has a staff 
of 40; 32 professional and 8 support roendbers. In 1975, it 
had a budget of 3i million Israel^ poundfS. - One third of 
the budget was provided by the government, one third by the 
Jewish Agency and one third came from contract work. 
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The Institute's projects cover a" wide range of socia]^ planning 
activities, experiments, studies, research and surveys in 
the fields of welfare and community work, education, mental 
health, and labor and economics. It concent rate^ heavily 
on innovative educatl,onal experiments of all kinds since, 
after Defense, education in the broad sense is the major 
national concern. Both the system of compensatory education, 
jvhich is designed to provide equality of educational opportunity 
for the disadvantaged, and the system of early childhood 
education (starting at age 3) were bas6d on experimental 
studies by the Institute. The Institute's studies are ^ 
broadly designed to provide obj-ective information and options 
for ^vernment decision makers. / 

Other activities of the Institute include: periodic analysis 
of national goals, the developnn nt and maintenance of a 
national social data bank, the conduct of seminars to train 
policy makers in asking proper research questions, ^ he 
establishment of a center for parent education and a world 
survey of education activities (published in English). 

Dr, Rapaport claimed the Institute was very influential^ in 
goverrimejit decisionmaking, citing several examples. However, 
when a question about the Institute's influence was asked . 
la;ter, officials of the Ministry of Education and Culture 
implied otherwise; ^ome of the research studies were useful, 
but many were considered "impractical." 



Occasion: Visit to the School of Educ^-tion, Hebrew 

University , Mo.unt , Scopus , Jerusalem 
Date: February 25, 1976 

Contacts: Chaim, Adler, Director, Research Institute for 

Innovation in Education, and Avraham Minkovich 
and Jane Colien, School of Education. 

ESS Reporter: Morton Bachrach 



'Hie primary effort of the School of Education is a three-year 
program leading to a B.A. degree for secondary school teachers. 
There is also a one-year program. Approximately r,dt)0 
prospective teachers are in training. In the graduate school,^ 
there are 300 students pursuing anM.A. degree and 40 
pursuing a doctoral degree. Tlje teaching staff comprises 
100, some of whome are part-time. The latter are divided 
between those who hold dual appointments and those who hold 
additional outside jobs. 
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Tlie primary discussion, and the bulk of the questions, were 
directed to the work of the Institute which is a part of 
the School of Education and which is funded largely by 
the National Council of Jewish Women, U.S.A. The Institute 
is seven years old and concentrates on research on the problems^ 
of the disadvantaged. Its annual budget is $150,000 and it 
works very closbly with the Ministry of Education and 
Culture. Professor Adler emphasized that the Institute is 
not sati^ied in ^preparing research papers to be filed away. 
Rather, it wants to provide training pr'ograms aimed at 
reality i based upon research and designed to improve the 
lot of the disadvantaged. * 

. P 

In answer to a number of questions from the ESS group, 
Professor Adler stated that about one-half of all immigrants 
are from Oriental countrJ.es. He talked about the problems ^ 
of those of Oriental background, who are considered to be ^ 
^he disadvantaged Jewish qomponent. He said that last year 
only 8% of these students passed matriculation examinations 
as compared with 32% of those of Western background. 
(Graduating high school students imist pass matriculation 
examinations in order to qualify for admission to a 
university). He also $alked about Israel ' s need for ^ 
trained manpower in light of her efforts to become. an " 
industrialized nation. 

Professor Adler indicated that there are about 300,000 N» 
Israeli Arab students and that there is a definite trend 
toward improvement in their education.^ Schooling has 
increased from six years to nine; Arab girls now go to 
school whereas few did so formerly; and a growing number of 
Arabs go through high school and on to the universities. 

He admitted that it is difficult for an Arab to obtain a top 
job in the government. Arabs *are in a cleavage situation, 
caught between the Israeli Jews and their enemies, the non- Israeli 
Arabs. Jews live by the Jewish: rhythm, Bible and Hebrew 
language* and culture. Israel does not want to impose its 
wayw upon the Arabs and Professor Adler thinks, therefore, 
that integration between Jews and Arabs is not essential. 
Another difficulty results from the fact that many of the 
upper-class, educated Arabs fled in 1948, thus depriving the 
Arabs of much of their natural leadership. 

Professor Minkovich fielded a question about Moroccan Jews 
having more difficulty in becoming assimilated than Yemenite 
Jews. He explained that the Yemenites had come to Israel 
earlier than the Moroccans and were now secohd-generat ion 
Israelis, a fact that could explain why Yemenite students might 
be aiiead of Moroccan students. Professor Adler added that 
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the conditions under which the two groups had come to Israel 
were different, and .that the Moroccans had higher expecta- 
tions, which were not fully realized. 

In^ answer to another question. Professor Minkbvich said that 
the Arab schools probably have more autonomy than the Jewish 
schools. He said that the allocation of resources to Arab 
schools is a complex matter. All schools receive a certain 
allocation, which covers essential requirements . The 
municipalities and the parents must supplement the basic 
allocation only if they desire certain extras. He added 
that poor schools receive an additional subsidy. 

In response to another question. Professor Adler attenroted to 
distinguish the work of his Instityte from that of the 
Henrietta Szold Institute. The latter works more closely 
with the Ministry of Education and Culture andr he said, 
should there be a conflict between efforts of the two 
institutes, he would recommend that the Szold Institute be , 
the one to undertake the particular study. 

With regard to the Arab situation, Professor Adler reminded 
us that security matters must always be taken into account. 
He reiterated that Israel is a Jewish state and that the people 
intend to keep it so. If peMe ever comes, Arab-Jewish 
problems will likelV dimirvdrsn. 

Professor Adler ment^ned the fact that, although the 
Israeli Arab populatiWi is only about 15.% of the total, 
about one of three children in Israeli schools is Arab, 
since the Arabs have larger families. He indicated that it 
would be very taxing to the Israeli economy, if the admini-stered 
territories were annexed because of the large number of Arab 
children who would enter Israel's school systiem. He added 
that the Arabs in Israel are under great pressure from 
international terrorist organizations not to integrate into 
Israeli institutions. . 

In response to a question about "long day" schools, Mr. Minkovich 
stated that 60% of schools serving disadvantaged children 
now have an extended school day, but that there is insufficient 
manpower available to extend the "long day" schools concept 
in general. 

In response to a final question concerning the disadvantaged 
and religious versus secular schools, he stated that one-third 
of the students attend religious schools and two-thirds 
secular schools. Among the disadvantaged children, 70% 
attend religious schools* (This suggests that the religious 
schools are heavily populated with students from the Oriental 
countries). He added that a better scientific education is 
available from the secular schools, wh^eas the religious 
schools concentrate on reading and comihuni eating, based 
upon the study of the Bible, of course. 
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Occasion : 



Meeting with Hon. Elad Peled, Director-General, 
Ministry of Education and Culture 
February 25, 1976 
Mr. Peled 

W. Phillips Rockefeller 



Date : 

Contact : 

ESS Reporter: 



Mr. Peled' s introductory remarks stressed the small size of 
Israel as a nation (popiilation 3.5 million) and its multi- 
plicity of ethnic and religious communities among which the 
Jewish population of roughly 3 million predominates. Referring 
to the non-Jews, he distinguished Moslem from Christian Arabs, 
and alluded to a ^'respected" small Druze minority. Comparing 
the size of Israel to New Jersey, he told us to beware 
of the temptation to draw other comparisons to the United 
States when speaking of educational problems in Israel: 
"If U.S. and Israeli problems seem similar, the scale is 
not,; the quality of the problem differs," 

Mr. Peled. reviewed the statutory arid historical role of 
the government and the Ministry of Education, and the 
relationship of the Ministry to Parliament and to the 
school. He also discussed the matter of tuition costs;; 
the problem of language training; the development of 
curriculum; the role of the Defense Ministry in 
education ; ""current efforts to reform the schools; leisure 
time; research and evaluation; and, finally, concluded by 
outlining four major issues which, in his view, adversely 
affect the environment of educational efforts in Israel, 

Highlights of Mr. Peled' s remarks included: 
1 . Role of Government ^nd Ministry 

Israel's national government is responsible not only for 
foreign pAlicy and defense, but for education as well. 
Centralism "carries achievement and failures," 

The legal framework derives from just a few laws.. For 
30 years during the British Mandate only the Jewish 
community had an autonomous system of education — -led 
by Jews and managed by the. National Council of Jews in 
Israel. In 1948, after independence, the system simply 
continued. The Arabs, in contrast, depended entirely 
on British government personnel for their education 
system. This helps to explain the educational gap in 
development, historically, which we are trying to bridge. 

One of the laws provides government authority to manage 

education and makes education compulsorv for children 

aged five to sixteen. In addition , ou/o of children aged three to 

four attend kindergarten, though it is not compulsory, / 

This percentage is perhaps the highest in the world for ' 

this age group. 
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A secfond law deals with the organization and structure ^ 
of education. He observed that it is dirfficult to separate 
religion and state in Israel. Also, there were three or 
four separate systems of Jewish schools, which Ben-Gurion 
moved to consolidate, leaving two systems — a State 
religious school system and a State npn-religious schooT 
system. Government became, for these historical reasons,, 
directly responsible for K-five years, and all primary 
educatibn to sixth grade or, where there existed a* junior 
high, eighth grade. 

2. Relation of Ministry to Parliament (Knesset) 

The Minister of Education is responsible to the Cabinet 
ana Pariliament for both sub-systems. "In my role I am^^ 
head of the State management group for both," Mr. Peled 
said. 

3. Relation Ministry to the "Schools 

Teachers of primary grades are State employees; at the 
secondary level there are some State-employed teachers",- 
but most ^re employed instead by the school district,, ° . 

mmicipality , or b:}^!^ the ORT network. 

*. 

The Ministry has responsibility for teacher training; 
curriculum development and final examination; 
supervision and direction of non-State systems; and for 
financing education, including 857o of non-State school 
budgets. 'itkiliK 

"We thus," Mr. Peled said J "have a certain weight/^ 
influence in things done -mi d not done. . Thus, ^Inder the 
laws and following established practice, the Ministry is 
influential in, I would call it, dictating curriculum 
and methods of training. We encourage and promote 
innovation, flexibilivty and creativity. We are not yet 
going downslope in innovatioijjs . " 

Education is free from ages 5-15; the Ministry wishes 
to extend free-from-f ee education to additional years. 
Currently, however, below 5 or above 15, parents pay a 
fee which is relatively not low. It ranges from 3,000 
Israeli pbxmds to zero for those xn^able to pay; 60% of 
children; are admitted without fee, after considering 
factors such as family income, family size or parents' 
service in the armed forces . Less than 20% pay 80-100% 
of the fee. 
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4. Language Problems 

.Lack of knowledge of Hebrew is a serious problem, since 
so many children come from families where Hebrew is not 
the mother language. Perhaps half 9f the families in*- 
Israel speak it as a broken language, but communicate 
mainly in another tongue. Of the other half, many speak 
it poorly (from the street, not the ^chool). 

* "In regard to teaching," Mr. Peled sai*f "one may ask 
whether we have found the 'right' way to teach children 
a foreign language. - But language absorption is relatively 
basic^ and normal people should be able to do so in a 
normal way. English is a special problem for Israeli 
children. Arabic is anptheir — the language one talHs 
is not what one reads. So, should we teach the spoken 
or formal language? By contrast, in Hebrew, if you 
speak correctly it is the same as the language you read." 

5. Currlcu^uxir^tevelopment and Dissemination 

"We are very proud," Mr. Peled told us, "that Israel 
has become a good example ot curriculum development in 
the modern world.'* Eight or nine years ago, the Ministry 
sent staff to the University of Chicago*, where they met 
with Benjai6in Bloom; then they returned to establish a 
center fpo* curriculum development. Many books now in 
use here We the product of it and other- centers . The 
Ministry cooperates closely with universities; currently 
they are working on a renewal of the jtmior high purr iculxim. 
^ . ■* 

"Soon we will complete primary and secondary education 
materials," Mr. Peled said. "Dissemination is far more 
difficult than the writing of books. We knew at the 
start we would need teacher training, advice and .guidance 
to implement new materials. So now we have teachers* 
courses . '* 

6. Role of Defense Ministry in Education 

There are two answers to this Inquiry » one technical, one 
not. Defense has pre-military , para-military schools, 
where boys 16 years old study vocational technical 
education. Defense operates some of the best schools 
in the nation — the largest and best enrolls 2,000 
boys. It Is an Air Force technical ' school . 

Basic education courses are offered In the Army — as 
one gets a second chance at primary and, sometimes, 
even secondary education. ^ 
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As for the non-technical answer; "The Army," he said, 
"including all services, is an educational experience— ' 
because of our struggle for survival, and the integration 
of all layers of life in the Army. It is a very im- 
portant agent of education, even including civic 
education." 

7 . Reform Efforts • < \ , 

Historically,' Israel has had an eight-year/four-year 
primary/secondary school configuration. It seems to 
us that this structure does not cope with today's 
democratization of education. Two or three public 
committees have looked at the matter of structure. 
Parliament voted to change from 8-4 to 6/6 or 6-3-3, and 
to add two years to secondary education by reducing 
primary by two years. The federation of teachers which 
Shalom Levin represents was opposed to this for many 
reasons; and it is true his union is still unhappy — 
a "war of attrition" goes on even today. Thus, the 
reform goes slowly. ^ 

Incident to this restructuring, half the teachers of 
grades 7-8 received training which they had not had 
before, and a new curriculum. We have raised the 
academic le^^el and enriched teacher training- in this 
manner. 

A second area of reform is in social integration. As 
in the United States, neighborhoods are more or less 
homogeneous. The school is reflective of this social 
and cultural pattern. We have used zoning of districts 
to achieve integration across neighborhoods. But the 
integration of schools is not so clearly successful as 
the retraining of teachers just described. Most 
immigrants to Israel went to new towns, such as 
Kiryat Shmonah, which consists of 85 to 90% new immigrants 
Integration there is not significant; it works only where 
possible. 

8 . Leisure Time 

'True, it is secondary in importarTce. We work six days 
a week; there is ej^tensiye military service, both active 
and reserve. Assorted civic duties on top of all this 
leave little leisure time. But more and more recently, 
we deal with leisure time; about 50-60 community centers 
provide for a positive way to spend time. I am optimistic 
that this will not be a problem area, with plans we now 
have, as social conditions become normal." 
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9 . Resea/ch atid Evali^ration 

The Minj^try/^as stated, closely cooperates witji the 
academlccdiranunity . However, many studies app^^ar to be 
too academic. Some studies only lead to otbWs. One 
of particular interest deals with parent involvement and 
affects more than 1,000 families. It has some United ^ 
States support. -jj 

Major Issues 1^ 

1. Financing. "This presents a very serious aiit^atidn 
for our nation. Israel spends more*, than 30% of 
GNP on Defense — more than any "otheij^^iiatiott^^ Israel 
can't afford it. In the last two years , education 
as a percentage of the total national budget is 
declining. Without money, we can dc^notl^i^g. 

2. Social. "The social structure of Israel \q trying to 
absorb immigrants from more than TO^J^atipfts-v Ipeaking 
over 100 languages, ranging from the- highiyF^peducated 
to the illiterate, and coming f romoulturaily \deprt 
states as well as from space ajga-tffiltureOi^nd even 
including immigrants markedly the (cS^nte^uljture of 
the United States. ObviouslfW this ^Complicates our » 
educational problems., r \^ * 

3. Moral. "Israel shares in the proDilems of maiiy .Western 
societies, namely, tbe^^^reakdown \f norms ^^St .old 
society, without an/offsetting new^patteraT^ ' 
other norms. Some o^L^us a>e materla'iisti^j^ is 
destructive of social cohesion wh^*^ such teacher 
has to transmit moral values. Ne^ doolr or next 
street, it is considered hypocrisy. - • 

4. Security. This concern heavily impact^ education 

in terms of a manpower drain. "All bur problems grow 
out of it ift one way or another."^ 
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Occasion : 


Visit to Comprehensive 


High School "D" 




(Dalet ) , Beersheba 




Date: 


February 26> 1976 




Contacts : 


Zion Soreq, Principal, 
^members and students 


an& faculty 


ESS Reporter: 


Michael H. Annlson 
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The city of Beersheba is the capital of the Negev, a 
city that has developed entirely since the establishment 
of Israel, since not a single inhabitant remained when 
the Israelis entered the town in 1948. 

Beersheba is the home , of Israel's newest university, 
Ben Gurion University of the Negev, which was developed 
to stimulate economic and social developmenli^ in the 
Negev area. Similarly , investment in high schools in 
, Beersheba has be^n strengthened to build the southern^ 
part of the ,country. 

The pom**ittion of the^ schpol we yisited is drawn fromr 
the cWlld^n of immigrants atrd in 1976 the majority 
of the j^tiTldren are sabraey-Israeli by birth* 




The SWhool 



Comprehensive High School "D" (Dalet) offers general 
>^and technical majors and a full academic program. 
The academic program serves students in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelftb grades. Courses in litera.ture, 
Bible, history, and engineerings are given in a homeroom 
system. In addition, students may specialize in several 
areas, including mathematics, the sciences, and others. 
The final comp6nent of the 4>rogram is a series of electives 
in the various arts. The vocational program is organized 
around four major units: mechanical studies; clerical 
studies; nursery school assistants; and electronics. 

Since the scHool is a new one, the plant is well-eq^uipped 
compared to the other schools in older, more developed 
areas of Israel. Courses are offered in laboratories 
for typing, computer studies, electronics, machine 
tooling and drafting. In the academic area there are 
laboratories for physics, chemistry, biology and home- 
making. Each of these laboratories are quite similar to 
what an observer would find in the more affluent 
American classrooms. ^ 

The school serves 1,000 students and has a staff of 120 
teachers, some of whom work on a part-time basis. 

Discussion and Observations 

Otte of the staff members stated that education was the 
most important function of the Israeli society, again 
bearing out a frequent observation in our discussions 
with political , iirLlitary and economic leaders . Al 1 
believe that the key to Israel's success, economically 
and militarily, lies in its being able to develop a 
technologically sophisticated society and to train the 
people necessary to maintain and benefit from such a 
system. f 
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The central issues addressed by the staff focused on 
the need to answer the problems and issues which face a 
contemporary society. The focus of the school was to 
try and identify the demands of the pupils in the future 
and the issues which needed to be^ addressed, including 
whether or not the school was answering social questions 
of integration, both socially and intellectually, and 
developing sound human relationships among the pupils 
and between the pupils and the teachers. A staff member 
did note that there were a number of difficulties still 
present and the observer has the impression that this is 
correct. 

Children of immigrants from Western Europe and American 
continents tend to be in academic programs, while children 
of Eastern European immigrants tend to be in technical 
areas. This unfortunate separation is reinforced by 
the nature of the physical plant, which has each of the 
two major programs — academic and technical — housed in 
different buildings, making it more difficult to provide 
the opportunities for interaction which would presumably 
facilitate the integration which the staff saw as a major 
issue . 

On balance, the Israeli secondary school system is 
increasingly modeled after American educational practiced. 
Standards in 1976 show that this transition is almost 
complete and the result has been that the previous effects 
of British education practices are less visible. 



Occasion: Meeting with Dr. Eliezer D. Jaffe, Senior 

Lecturer, School of Social Work, Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, on Social Problems 
in Israel . 

Date: February 29, 1976 

Contact:^ Dr. Jaffe 

ESS Reporter: Barry E. Stern 



Professor Jaffe cited a number of social problems which 
have penetrated Israeli consciousness in the last few 
years. Among these are (1) discrimination against Oriental 
Jews; (2) Drug abuse; (3) Inefficiency and bureaucratic 
overlapping in the income maintenance area; (4) Teenage 
non-students who are unemployed; an^U(^5) Juvenile 
prostitution- 
First and foremost among these is the Jroblem of the social 
gap between the Ashkenazi and Sephardi/6 Jews. This problem 
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was documented recently in the well-known *'Katz Report/' 
which was the first Knesset-mandated study on the social 
health of the nation. (The report is available in English 
through the Szold Institute). The study was commissioned 
after a series of demonstrations by the "Black Panther©/' 
a militant group of Sephardic Jews. The report attempted 
to document the extent of discrimination in many areas, 
including education, housing and income maintenance 
programs, as well as to discover whether or not the gap 
was i n creas i n g . 

Jaffe cited the extent of inequality in education. He 
said that 54% of elementary school completers are of 
Sephardic background, as are 38% of high school graduates, 
12% of the college graduates, 4% of the master's deg^e 
recipients and 2% of the doctoral degree recipients.^ 
Using admission rates at Hebrew University for the School 
of Social Work as another example of inequality in 
education, Jaffe said that only 14% of matriculated 
students were Oriental Jews, compared to 74% Ashkenazi . 
He did not know the statistics disaggregated by sex. 

The new Rabin government has proceeded cautiously with 
the Katz report. An inter-ministerial committee has been 
established to implement some of the suggested reforms 
and tO' assure that bureaucratic overlapping and jealousies 
do not interfere with progress in achieving the goal of 
greater equality. 

Income maintenance programs were cited as the main 
example of inter-agency "turf" problems. TheSe programs 
are sponsored variously by the Ministries of Education, 
Labor, Health, Housing, Social Welfare, and Defense, 
The Katz Report recommendecj^ some consolidation of these 
agencies without recommending how this was to be accomplished 
This is a particularly controversial and delicate issue 
in Israel because of the coalition of parties which form 
the government. If „a coalition member is asked to 
acquiesce to the abm.it ion of its ministry, it generally 
will expect significant concessions from the majority 
party (Labor) in terms of national policy. Interestingly 
enough, the power of a ministry can increase tremendously 
in a coalition government where the ministries are divided 
among the. members. An example of this is the Ministry 
of Welfare, which assumed much more injportance when^ a 
non-majority party took control over ^t . ^ 



social gap between the Ashkenazi -and SejjSardid/ Jews . 
The latter are given financial assistance to 'increase 
their educational opportunities at the high school and* 
university level, and some primary schoolers of Oriental 
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origin benefit from a school day that is longer than that 
for other children. Efforts ar^ being made to distribute 
housing more equitably: a higheV percentage of new units, 
for example, are being allocated tb *'old time immigrants," 
i.e., immigrants who first got substandard housing and 
who now require somethinjj bigger and better. Better 

/liSusing^for these people^, however, is not being accomplished 
at the expense of new immigrants. Rather, the total 
supply is being enlarged. 

Another problem of concern is the number of teenage 
unemployed who are not in school, as well as those who 
are in school but are doing poorly. JFaffe estimates 
that there are 40,000 sulcM youngsters 12 to 18 years of 
age in Israel — 20,000 whp '^jre out of school and out of 
work, and 20,000 who are doing very poorly in their 
studies. Until recently the Army had rejected these 
youngsters, making their future employabili ty probleTnat ic . 
The Katz report recommended that the Army draft these 
youngster^, and this has begun to occur. Special 
programs through the DJUItense Ministry, such as the one 
w^ visited at Camp Jules, now attempt to help these 
youngsters . j;^,^ , 

Further evidence of ambivalence about what to do about 
the social gap between Ashkenazi and Sephardic Jews is 
seen in the controv^jlrsies about the school lunch program 
and the family size- population problem. At^^sue in 
ttie school lunch program is whether or no*-iunch should^" 
be provided to all primary school childi4n or just 
to those children who are the most needy. In the past, 
the pattern has been to provide universal services with 
ad-vhoc attention paid to special need groups. Because 
of Israel's financial problems, many officials now want 
to focus the program on the needy (the "residual services 
approach"). Others say this approach stigmatizes th^ 
recipients. The Ministry of Labor has suggested that 
it Qonjtrijjjute funds to the program in order to universalize 
it. Con^s^^rable disagreement persists over whether 
this is the^^Tnost propitious use of such funds. 

No clear-cut policy is evident witijpspect to family 
size. Some policies, like the difficulties presented 
in obtaining abortions and family planning services, 
are incentives for larger families, while other policies, 
such as the lack of special housing benefits for large 
families, serve to discourage large families. Jaffe 
called this SQhizophrenic situation very dangerous, 
and said that tKe government should make up its mind. 
To put the mattervin perspective, fully 50% of Israeli 

#diers come from families having four or more children, 
re are 110,000 such families in Israel. 
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Respondingto a question about the extent of the drug 

abuse probTl?m, Jaffe felt .that the government estimate 

of 100,000 drug abusers is low. Only 10-15% of these * 

are thought to be using such '^hardl*' drugs as heroin 

and barbituates. The use of hashish, though, is affecting 

a much larger population, and the dumber of users appears 

to be increasing. 

The drug problem emerged after the Six-Day War, wl^en 
hashish, in particular, becaune more accessible thorough 
the. adnfti^stered Ara^ territories. Now pushers are 
getting intt^ the high schools. That the country was 
totJpiy unprepared for a drug problem is suggested 
by the fact that Jerusalem has only 10 hoapital beds 
• for hard drug users (addicts). 

^ It was suggested by some members of the ESS group that 
Israel might regret eventually its view of the use of 
hashish, marijuana, and heroin in isolation from 
other harmful substances used extensively by the 
Israeli population^ namely tobacco and overuse of non- 
prescription drugs. It was noted that Israelis take 
more pills per capita than any other country in the 
world, and that this conditioning of the young is likejly 
to exacerbate the problem. 

Professor Jaffe closed on a hopeful note — that the country 
was gearing up to meet these problems, including in its 
efforts an accelerated rate of preparation of competent 
social workers. 



Occasion : 


Visit to the Central Statistical Office, 




Jerusalem 


Date: 


February 29, 1976 


Contact : 


Uri Avner, Director of the Social Division 


ESS Reporter: 


William Dorfman 



Over-all Statistics Program 

In keeping with the highly centralized nature of Israeli 
government, this office combines functions comparable 
to^Xnose of the Bureau of the Census, National Cdnter 
/T3r Education Statistics, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and other statistical agencies of the United States. 
Since the United States has provided assistance in 
setting up the Office, it is not surprising that much 
in the Israeli statistical programs is similar in 
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scope, concept and methodology to that in U.S. 
programs. As the UnitelB States] Israel's confi- 
dentiality standards prevent disclosure of responses 
for any individual. Unlike the situation in the 
United States, response is mandatory for all surveys. 

The Central Statistical Office conducts all nation-wide 
household surveys requested by governmental ministries, 
by university research units, and by such quasi-official 
organizations as the Henrietta Szold National Institute 
for Research in the Behavioral Sciences. Scheduled 
surveys include a more or less decennial Census of 
Population and Housing (cf. the U.S. equivalent), a 
periodic Ceasus of Industry and Crafts (cf.the U.S. 
Economic Census), a periodic Census of Agriculture (cf. 
the U.S. equivalent), a Survey of Family Expenditures 
("Cf. the U.S. equivalent), and a quarterly Labor Force 
and Income Survey (cf. the U.S. monthly Current 
Population Survey). In addition, administrative data 
obtained from tninistries is processed and analyzed. 

Education Statistics Program 

The Social Division is responsible for the analysis and 

dissemination of education statistics, much of which 

is based on computer tapes from the Ministry of Education 

and Culture. Other statistical responsibilities of 

the Division cover the ^reas of leisure, mass Communication 

media, crime, and scientific research. A National 

Registry of Information on Students provides an opportunity 

for analysis of enrollees in the universities of Israel 

which cannot be matched by the United States. 

The choice and sti^ucture of Israeli education statistic^ 
reflect policy considerations. For example, data on 
enrollment and attainment are broken out by continent ' 
of birth and, where appropriate, by date of immigration; 
Arab and Jewish comparisons are widespread; emphasis is 
placed on lirteracy and language spoken ; measures of 
performance are provided by success in the matricu- 
lation examinations, by age/grfede relaticinships , by 
teacher accreditation; time series are calrried from 
1948 to the present to gauge progress fro^ the birth of 
Israel; religion is a major dimension of knalysis. 
A curious omission is the concept of curr^pnt expenditure 
per pupil by community or school. j 

! 

Significant Findings | 

Statistical support is provided for several noteworthy 
characteristics of Israeli education: 
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Meteoric growth — Since 1948 the number of Jewish elementary 
pupils has increased 5-fold^ the number of secondary 
pupils 16-fold "and the number of postsecondary student's^ 
40-fold, The increase is even greater for Arabs, since 
they started from such a low base. 

Large scale pre-primary education — 83% of three-year- olds , 
90% Qf four-yeai* olds and 96% of five-year- olds participate 
in some form of pre-primary education. 

Inadequate secondary school participation — 20% of all 
youth aged 14-17 neither work nor go to school. 

Improved quality of schooling — In 1951, 48% of all Jewish 
fifth grade pupils were above the normal age for their 
grade; by 1972 the percent ^s down to 13%. In 1948, 
there were no schools for handicapped children; in 1973 
there were 168. Pupil-teacher ratios dropped from 
31 in 1959 to 26 in 1973. In 1948-49, 802 youths , 
passed their matriculation lamination; in 1973-74 / 
the number had increased to 12,500. In 1948.-49, only 
193 university degrees were granted; by 1973-74 the 

number had increased to 8,900. 

^ , .' * ' 



Occasion: Farewell dinner at Hotel Moriah ' 

Date: February 29, 1976 

Contact: Eliezer Shmueli ; Deputy Director-General, 

Ministry of Education and Culture ' 
ESS Reporter: Morton W. Bachrach 



The culmination of the ESS visit to Israel was the 'farewell 
dinner at which our guest was Eliezer Shmueli who has 
since become the Director-General of the Ministry. This 
report does not attempt to reproduce the dialogue verbatim; 
rather, it attempts to capture the glW^Tj* the questions 
and responses. . 

Question: Are monies from the Government and other funds 
which are used to support education commingled? 

Answer: Financing of elementary and., sdconcjary education , 
is a multifaceted arrangement. Suppprt comes frofti the 
Histadrut (the General Federation of %a!6oi?) , ORT, women's 
groups, etc. The Ministry of Education must b^^ Ian c^ 
needs and channel fynds properly. It funnel^ jS5-50 
million Israel pounds annually into the school: system. 
The problems involved in allocating monies from the ; 
various funding sources can be managed if enough money. * 
comes in. As an example of mixed iunding, he cited 
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Hadassah Ne'urim Youth Village (which we had visited on 
February 19), which is supported in part by the Ministry 
of Education. 

Q: Do you foresee extending free education beyond the 
ninth grade during the next decade? 

A: Free education would be extended to the tenth grade 
by 1982 but he did not foresee extending free education 
beyond that. He believes that that is enough and 
compared the situation in Israel with that in. England 
and Holland. He added that 60% of high school students 
now receive free education and that another 20%/teceive 
some financial help, depending upon need. f 

q: Is there any diffei-ence in payment to Jewish and 
Arab schools? 



A: No. The Ministry allocates an average I.L. 650 per 
capita. The idea^is to spend more on the needy than on 
the non-needy. *Bome students receive as little as I.L. 
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Q: What aspect of education does ther*!inistry pay for? 

A: It is up to the individual communities^to decide 
where the government monies will be utilized. A community 
may supplement the government allocation to the extent 
it wishes, depending upon its own desires and priorities. 

Q: What is the role of educational TV in Israel? 

A: Educational TV provides seven hgurs^i^ instruction 
per day in three languages: Hebrew, English and Arabic. ^ 
A special effort is being made to make TV an effective 
instructional tool. The effort is supplemented by 
special tutors who visit the schools. He is proud 
of its accomplishment and stated that educational TV 
is playing a leading instructional role in the country. 
He mentioned a prize awarded in Tokyo last year for 
programming and one won in Stockholm for foreign language 
teaching. The original educational TV concept was 
to aid the disadvantaged. However ETV 

irfLJ^ ^""^l^l ^^"^""^ ^""^ upper, classes. 

He wants to take steps to change that situation. He 

Pl^f^^^^i* to the Americans for starting ETV 

^in^sr^el and expressed his gratitude for that help. 

fthn?c ZoltltlT? education system to assimilate 

k ^.li/riZt''^^ question in terms of the Druzes . 

ne said that some Druzes go to Jewish schools. However, 

/J/' 
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most do not want to be assimilated. Ethnic elements 
can be integrated but he does not want them to lose 
their own cultures. The situation in Israel is 
different from that in the United States. Jews are 
sensitive to desires of ethnic minorities because 
Jews know what it is to be a minority. He added that 
in Israel there is no difference between religion and 
state. 



Isn't there a busing program in the Jerusalem area? 

A: He first warned that use of American expressions 
in connection with Israeli situations was dangerous He ^ 
said there was an effort to integrate in Jerusalem, 
with some children bused from neighboring areas to a 
school in order to integrate advantaged and disadvantaged 
Jewish children. He added- that there wer^ no race 
problems in Israel. The country is like the United 
States was 50 years ago as far as busing is concerned. 
There are no mental or social blocks against busing. The 
only busing problem involves bringing kibbutz children 
to development towns because the kibbutz parents object. 

3: What kinas of things have you learned from the 
United States which would help education in Israel? 

A: He said he would be happy to see in Israel, in the 
next 30 years, some of the kinds of American schools 
which he had visited. He mentioned Nova, certain schools 
in Philadelphia and in Palo Alto, with their experiments 
in curricula. However, he noted that Israel is a small 
country, implying that the population base in Israel is 
too small to support the type of experiments being 
conducted in the United Staples. He said that he would 
like to see Israeli schools do as well as the U.S 
schools. 

9: What is the current attitude in Israel with regard 
to going to a university? 

A: In 195Q 10% of high schools students went to vocational 
schools and 90% to academic schools. In 1976, 60% go to 
vocational schools -and only 40% to academic schools. .In 
the next decade he expects the academic school population 
to fall to 30%. Few of ttie 60% who go to vocational 
schools wish to go to a technical university. He said 
that universities were becoming more difficult to enter 
^tn^nnn^^l^l technical universities. Only 150.000 to -/ 
160.000 students of high school age are in the regular 
schools. Others are in Army schools. Ministry of Labor 
schools, etc.» - 
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Q: Have you set quantitive goals in regard towclosing 
the school gap? / ^ " 

A: The ambition of the State of Israel is^ that every a 
ethnic element will be represented in schools in ' 
proportion to its population. It was • originally hoped 
that this would happen within one generation. He now 
thinks that it will take several decades. ; 

Q: Has any consideration been given to having Jewish 
students study Arabic in order to facilitate better 
communication between Jews and Arabs? 

A: He is eager to have schools teach Arabic. Currently, 
both Hebrew and English are compulsory. There is ^-Iso 
one optional language: French or Arabic. Before the^ 
Six-Day War most students selected French. Now the 
trend is toward Arabic. Arabic will soon become 
compulsory in all elementary schools. T^j^e problem is the 
unavailability of teachers of Arabic. In one Arab 
village,^ Jewish teachers are successfully learning 
provincial (conversational, not literary) Arabic. 

Q: Has there been any effort to preserve the cultural 

division between Sephardic and Ashkenazi Jews? What 

about the education of Christians? I 

A: There was a failure during the first twenty years 
of the State of Israel to preserve the identities of 
the Orientals and the Westerners. There was even an 
attempt made in the beginning to impose Western culture 
on the Orientals. However, he said, the trend is 
changing. Special efforts are being made to recognize 
the contributions of all ethnic groups. One reason 
that Western heritage was push^ is that there were no 
Eastern text books. The problem remains. It is 
evidenced by "foreign" accents. Orientals try to 
lose. their accents. Is that good or bad? It is a 
national issue to be discussed. Some groups have been 
unable to establish a special identity. 

There are special schogls for Christian Arabs. They 
will, 'by philosophy, accept Moslem or even Jewish students. 
By and large, however, most Moslems go to Moslem schools 
and most Christians go to Christian schools. 

Q: What leads to good citizenship, particularly for 
minorities? 

A: It is a difficult task to persuade the Arabs to 
become good citizens. Israel is surrotfnded by 10 Arab 
TV and radio stations, often spewing forth hate of 
Israel and Israelis. The question is: Can one be a 




loyal citizen and also a proud Arab? He said "Yes" and 
drew an analogy to ^he Greek-Americans. He expects the 
Arab citizen* to assume that dual role but he recognizes 
that it is not easy for the Arabs because of the propaganda 
from Arab countries. The Israeli Arab is . brainwashed night 
and day. "If he can withstand it ,^ he is an angel." 

Q: Do the Ashkenazi Israelis have an advantage over the 
Sephardic Israelis in the job market? 

A: The primary desire of the Sephardic father is ,to 
assure that his son has an opportunity equal to others. 
The philosophy of the Sephardim is to equate university 
education with opportunity. They feel that the more 
people they have in the universities, the more repre- 
sentatives they will have in government, in the pro- 
fessions and in all walks of *lfe. .It may turn out 
differently but they do not want to take the chance of 
not being well educated. However, the overall trend is 
still away from the academic andjtoward the vocational. 

Mr. Shmueli wished the ESS groiJi^4"iaon voyage," as he 

h^s to several previous groups , Wl asked us to invite 

our colleagues in Washington to visit Israel soon. To 

him and his associates, we extend a hearty "Tddah'^Rabbah.'" ' 

(Thank You) for the generous and competent treatment " 

we received in Israel. 
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LIST OF PARTICIPANTS ON ESS STUDY MISSION TO ISRAEL 




DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION , 
AND WELFARE 

U.S. Office of Education 

Phillips Rockefeller (Dr. ) 
Regional Commissioner of Education 
Region X (Seattle) 

Susan A. Wiener 
Budget Analyst 

Office of Planning, Budgeting, 
and Evaluation 



Joyce D. Sterm 
Program Analyst 
Office of Planning, Budgeting, 
and Evaluation 

Dorothy Ann Shuler (Dr. ) 
Evaluation Specialist 
Office of Planning, Budgeting, 
and Evaluation 

Bert Mogin 

Evaluation Coordinator 
Office of Planning, Budgeting, 
and Evaluation 

Faye K. Mogin 

Arthur S. Kirschenbaum 
Program Analyst 
Office of Planning, budgeting, 
and Evaluation 

Shiiirley Kirschenbaum 

Bruce Leon Monblatt 
Management Analyst 
Management Systems & Analysis 
Division 



Genevieve 0. Dane 
Branch Chief, Division of 
Education for the Disad- 
vantaged 
Bureau of School Syst< 
Michael N. Dane 
Manpower Program Analyst 
U. S. Air Force 
Miriam K. Carliner 
Senior Program Officer 
Division of Supplementary 
Centers & Services 
David Carliner 
Attorney , 

Ruth W. Crowley 
^ Chief, Institutional Eligibility 
Unit-Specialized & Vocational 
Schools 

Bureau of Postsecondary Edu- 
cation 

Charles Crowley 
Mechan^al Engineer, U.S. 
Rura^Electrif ication 
Administration 



Office of the Secretary 



Stephen M. Kraut 

Attorney Advisor, Education 

Division 
Office of the General Counsel 

Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Education 

\ Barry E. Stern (Dr, ) 
Policy Analyst 

Office of Policy Development 

National Center for Education 
Statistics y 

Dorothy Waggoner (Dr.) 
Co-Director 

Bilingual Studies Group 



David B. Orr (Dr. ) 
Statistician 
Division of ^Statist ical 
Information & Studies 
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William Dorfinan (Dr, ) 
Chief 

Statistical Systems Branch 

Lillian Dorftnan 

National Institute of Education 

Paul E, Cawein (Dr.) 
Senior Associate 
Productivity Division 

Bforton W. Bachrach (Dr,) / 
Copyri^t Adnoinistrator 
Dissemination Resdurces Groi?) 

Joyce Bachrach 

Social & Rehabilitation Service 

Daniel F. Bfetzman (Dr/.) 
Senior Policy Control Officer 
Office of the Associate Actainistrator 
for Policy Contro/l & Coordination 

' • "} 

Office of Child Development 

Judith K. Reed 
Editor, Children Today 
Children's Bureau 

' / 

DEPARIMEWT OF ^IHE INTERIOR 

Blr. Harley I^ankel 

Deputy CoraoMLSsioner of Indian 

Affairs 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 



U.S. DEPARflMENT OF AGRICULTORE 

Mary M. Gamer 
Attorney at Law; Consultant 
on Legislation 

STERLING DBTITOTE 

Agnes M. Martin 

Management Training Consultant 

CHILDREN'S DEFENSE FUND 

Wendly Lazarus 
Health Specialist 



, EDUCATION OCMMISSION OF THE 
STATES (Denver) 

I^^uila Her2n]ark 
Project Director 
Equfl^i Ri^ts for Women 

THE GEORGE WASHINgPON UNIVERSm 
Alice Hersh 

Assistant to the Director 
health Staff Seminar 



FEDERATION OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES 
(Denver) 

Michael H. Annison 
Executive Vice President 



Samuel Halperin (Dr.) (Group Leader) 
Director 

Institute for Educational Leadership 
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THE^GEORGE WASHiNGTON UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 

EDUCATIONAL STAFF SEMINAR 

SUITE 310 I 1001 CONNECTICUT AVENUE. NORTfiwiST I WASHINGTON, D. C. 20036 I (202) 293-3166 



DESCRIPTION OF ESS 



The Educational Staff Seminar is a professional development program designed 
for' staff members employed by the Executive and Legislative branches, of the 
Federal Government In the field of education. The goals of ESS are to provide 
an open forum in which participants can improve their professional capabilities 
and personal fulfillment on the job by: ' . 

a) being exposed to new ideas and perspectives; 

b) Increasing their knowledge of particular subjects and their 
understanding of how things actually operate in the field, 
and who is operating them; 

c) meeting with other professionals involved in the legislative 
and policy formulation processe?^, but in a congenial environment 
so that personal relationships can be established and enhanced. 

ESS provides Washington educational policy-makers with a variety of in-service 
seminars and personal observations in the field. The focus of these voluntary 
and supplementary learning experiences is on developing broad perspective and 
*ide exposure to current educational problems. ESS advocates no particular 
Jducational policies, nor does it take positions on pending legisl-ative issues. 

>tated another way, ESS provides educational experiences to help overcome the 
)roblem discussed by John W. Gardner in Self- Renewal ; 

"As organizations (and societies) become larger and more complex, 
the men at the top (whether managers or analysts) depend less and 
less on firsthand experience, more and more on heavily 'processed' 
data. Before reaching them, the raw data— what actually goes on 
'out there'— have been sampled, screened, condensed, compiled, coded, 
expressed in statistical form, spun into generalizations and crys- 
tallized into recommendations. 

"It is characteristic of the Information processing system that it 
systematically filters out certain kinds of data so that these never 
reach the men wh6 depend on the systems... It filters out all sensory 
impressions not readily expressed in words and numbers. It filters 
out emotion, feeling, sentiment, mood and almost all of the irrational 
nuances of human situations. It filters out those intuitive judgements 
that are just below the level of consciousness. 

"So that the picture of reality that sifts to the top of our great 
organizations and our society is sometimes a dangerous mismatch with ' 
the real world... v 
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"That is why every top executive and every analyst sitting at the 
center of a communications network should periodicany emerge from his 
world of abstractions and take a long unflinching look at unprocessed 
reality." • 

ESS*s goal, therefore, is to enable its participants to be more effective in theirs 
professional duties and of greater service to the Congress and the Executive Brofi^h ^ 
in the development of sound educational policies. 

SUMMARY OF ESS ACTIVITIES IN FISCAL YEAR 1975 .y 

6 - discussions, workshop, demonstrations 

11 - dinner (or luncheon) discussion meetings with speakers 
13 - multiple-d^y field trips, domestic 

3 - one-day field trips 

1 - overseas study mission (USSR) 

7 - Executive Policy Seminars, chaired by the Assistant Secretary of 

Education 

1 - joint program with the Federal Interagency Committee on Education 
31_ - dinner (or luncheon) discussion meetings with speakers 

73 Programs conducted for over 2,100 ESS participants 

PARTICIPANTS . 

ESS participants are varied in their political affiliations and persuasions; they 
are Republicans, Democrats, and independents. The major criterion for participation 
in ESS activities is occupational: The individual must perform in a Federal Pro- 
fessional staff roleM'nvol ving the development or implementation of Federal policy 
in the field of education. Hence, ESS activities typically bring together Federal 
aides from four areas: ^ 

Congressional : Majority and minority counsels and professional staff 
members of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, the House and Senate Committees on 
Appropriations; as well as legislative assistants to MembeVs of the House 
and Senate who serve on the Congressional education committees. In 
addition, professional staff of the Congressional Research Service, and 
the General Accounting Office participate. 

Executive Office of the President : Professionals from the Office of 
Management and Budget (Human Resources Programs Division, Office of 
Legislative Reference, Office of Program Coordination, Federal Executive 
Board Secretariat) and special assistants to the President. 

Departments : The Secretary and Assistant SecretaVies of HEW, Commissioner 
of Education, Director of the National Institute of Education, Director 
of the Office of Child Development, Deputy Assistant Secretaries for 
program planping and evaluation, legislation, budget, research, and intra- 
departmental educational affairs. In addition, senior program specialists, 
public infonnation officers, special assistants to bureau chiefs, and 
division directors. 
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Agencies : Professional staff members of other Federal education agencies: 
National Science Foundation, National Endowment for the Humanities, Smithsonian 
Institution. 



3PERATI0NS 

ESS activities generally take the form of either dinner-discussion meetings with 
Drominent personalities in the field of education or site v.isits to notable educational 
Drograms. 

>ite visits typically consist of 15-25 senior, bipartisan staff members from Congress 
ind the Executive departments whose primary responsibilities are the development and 
implementation of Federal educational policy. Dinner meetings serve a wider spectrum 
)f educational staff personnel drawn from Capitol Hill and various Federal agencies. 

'he general format of ESS site visits is as follows: 

A. ESS participants obtain the written approval or encouragement of their 
congressional or agency principals (ESS has been endorsed by Senators 

and Representatives of both political parties, as well as Executive Branch 
agency heads.) 

B. ESS participants suggest an agenda of critical educational topics (e.g. 
"preschool," "school finance," "educational technology") . The ESS project . 
staff (in cooperation with outside consultant-experts in the particular 
topic or locale) then plans the visit to significant educational programs 
arid makes the logistical arrangements. Travelling together, the group 
spends 1 - 3 days visiting educational sites outside of Washington. 
Approximately fifteen trips during the course of a calendar year are 
planned in accordance with the congressional workload and the budgetary 
cycle. In the field, ESS participants discuss educational operations 

with persons they would not normally meet in Washington (e.g. classroom 
teachers, community leaders, state and local administrators, researchers, 
students, and parents). 



^ONSORSHIP-AND CONTROL 

lucational Staff Seminar was begun in^February, 1969 by Dr. Samu^^Halperin, 
)nnerly Deputy Assistant Secretary for Legislation in HEW. One of the series of 
?adership development programs of The Institute for Educational Leadership, George 
ishington University, ESS is funded by a grant to the Institute from The Ford 
)undation and by a contract for partial reimbursement of training expenses from a 
imber of Federal agencies. An evaluation of ESS, conducted by the U. S. Office of 
lucation, is available from ESS. A Steering Committee composed of participants 
jpresenting executive and legislative branch affiliations gives advice and counsel 
> the program. 

S's Director is Sharon Enright, fornerly a Washington D.C. high school teacher 
id education analyst for the Congressional Research Service, Assistant Director 

/a 
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Donna Gold was a program specialist with the Office of Equal Educational Opportu 
Programs within the U,S, Office of Educatiqn. ^^^^t^ 
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PROGRAMS OF THE INSTITUTE 



Education Policy Fellowship 
Program (EPFP) 
Telephone: 223-3415 

bdLication Policy F oliOvvsnip f-fogfji'"' 

in klucafior j is ri -^' J-i-'^^^tlfe^f^^^t 
skiHs in pcitcv?iic:;virig rn^'V^fiy ' 
shiD ir. A/Tiencar'' 6.'du?UW,^ i^lnds 

Since 1966, the program has placed 
Over 250 nnid career persons in one-year 
internships m puDlic and private agen- 
cies involved in educational policy rnat- 
ters Carefully recruited sponsors who 
pqv the FeHow's salarv serv'e as on-the- 
job mentors by den^or-istrating, through 
their daily tasks, now educational policy 
IS shaped at the urban state or notional 
level In addition, through weekly .meet- 
ings. Fellows have the opportunity to in- 
teract with authorities in education 
National nieetmgs of Fellows with other 
special groups contribute further to their 
understanding ot educational policy 
nnaking Costs of recpjitment placerr^ent. 
and programs are borne by the EPF Pro- 
gram. 

Educational Staff Seminar (ESS) 
Telephone: 293-3166 

Educational Staff Seminar [ESSj is a Dro- 
fessional development prograrri de- 
signed for staff members employed bv 
the Executive and Legislative Branches 
of the federal government m the field of 
education. It is designed to expose these 
federal education policymakers to ex- 
isting programs worth noting around the 
nation, as well as to innovations, research 
and emerging idecs m tne field This is 
accomplished through luncheon and 
dinner meetings seminars, and national 
and internationol field trips 

Established m 1969, ESS is funded by- 
the Institute and by portial reimburse- 
ment from tne government agencies . 
served. In fiscal year 1975 ESS conducted 
73 programs for over 2200 federal em.- 
ployees 

The Associates Program (TAP) 
Telephone: 785-4991 

The Associates Progromi [JAP] is an 
evolving IFL octivif/ Its emphasis uo to 
now has been to provide seminars for 
legislators and other ooiicymtak-rs ot 
state capitals. Begun in 19/2 with triree 
state ed' rjtional seminars, \AP no^J 
sponsors 22 seminars aH directed by As 
socidtes who. on a oart tir^^e basis, or 
range five to 10 progroins annually 
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fAP rTicjintams a ri^^fvvork of state-level 
U^'n(.?rultsts ' (Associatesj whose ties to 
■ri. m the notion's capitai provide rare 
'"Images omcng federal and state edu- 
cation policy st'tttirs TAP encourages 
iimiiof linkages among agencies and 
coalitions seeking to improve processes 
instate lov-~^i dectsionniakmg It also 
sponsors notional and regional confer 
ences deanng with state level respon- 
sibilities in education 

Postsecondary Education 
Convening Authority (PECA) 
Telephone: 833-2745 

Under a grant from the Department of 
Health. Education and Welfare's Fund for 
the improvement of Postsecondarv Edu- 
cation. lEL has established an issue de- 
velopment service for consideration and 
transmission of key policy issues in post- 
secondary education. The Postsecon- 
dary Education Convening Authority 
iPECA) sponsors conferences, research 
efforts, task force groups and publica- 
tions focusing on such issues as institu- 
tional licensing, consumer protection, 
state finahcing. and adult learning. 

"Options in Education" 
Telephone: 785-6462 or 833-9178 

lEL and National Public Radio co-pro- 
duce the "Options in Education" series, 
heard weekly over m,ost of NPR's 190 
mem,ber stations from coast to coast. 
Voice of Am>enca rebroadcosts the one- 
hour programs, and lEL makescassettes 
end transcripts available at mtnimium 
cost "Options" has received awards from 
the Education Writers Association (1974 
and 1975j and from the Council for Ad- 
vancement and Support of Education 
(1974), Funds for ""Options in Education" 
ore provided by lEL. Notional Institute of 
Education, [Robert 5. Clark Foundation, 
NPP, and other gmntors A list of NPP 
m.ember stations and a catalog of avail- 
able cassettes' and tro' scripts are avail 
oble frori itL 



Career Education Policy Project 
(CEPP) 

Telephone: 833-9051 

The Career Education Policy Project 
(CEPP) airs the issues of education, work 
and society for educational decision- 
makers FundedbytheUS- Office of Edu- 
cation, CEPP uses the resources of other 
lEL programs - ESS and TAP - to in- 
form both policymakers and the public 
of t^■le issues and ttie pr)tentiai of fhe 
career education niover^ient It also 
sponsors V/ashmgtor I F^f.^liCy Seminars 
for policy level career r.^-Jucxitors 



The Project on Compensatory 
Education (PCE) 
Telephone: 833-9178 

The Project on Compensatory Educa - 
tion. responding to continuing state and 
federal emphasis on equal educational 
opportunity and the right of eacn child 
to an adequate education, is sponsored 
by theU.S OfficeofWucation, It will seek 
to identify the major public policy issues 
in the governance of con^pensotory 
education at the federal, state and local 
levels 

Tne project identifies strengths and 
weaknesses m current compensatory 
education governance policies, pri- 
marily by obtaining information from key 
policymakers, public officials, educa- 
tors, as well OS parents and others in- 
volved iri compensatory ♦=»ducation in ' 
the nation 

Family Impact Seminar (FIS) 
Telephone: 296-5330 

The Family Impact Seminar seeks to 
identify and assess the effect on families 
and children of a variety of public poli- 
cies The Seminar and its several task 
forces ore composed of scholars and 
policymakers Together, they examine 
and test the feasibility of developing 
family impact statements on selected 
government policies and programs. The 
specific issues to be examined ore 
selected from a brood range of existing 
orproposed public policies. The policies 
may include some in such areas as edu- 
cation, health or welfare, which ore 
specifically designed to help families 
and children. Other areas such as toxo- 
%on, which ore focused primarily on other 
objectives, but nevertheless affect fami- 
lies and children, also ore examined. 

Ford Fellows in Educational 
Journalism 

Telephone: 833-1737 ^ 

The F-orcr Follows in Educationol 
Journalism is on intensive, short-term pro- 
fessional development program for edu- 
cotionol reporters and journalists. This 
pioneering effort offers nine Fellows a 
"sobbaticar' from the fast-paced imme- 
diacy of cioily educational reporting 
and allows them to pursue a full-time, 
four-month course of independent study 
in their designated educational interests 
areas. The program, which is supported 
jointly by The Ford Foundation, partici- 
pating news orgonizotiorij, and the in- 
stitute for Educational I er^y^rship 
reflects the conviction thCf/"fo<?/ter in- 
formed medio will be a direct c id po&. 
five influence for better education. 



